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Rose Geranium 


Srrs: While quite a few banks hold 
flower shows, I think Second National Bank 
of Philadelphia has gone a little farther 
than others. 

This year the bank featured a perfume 
fountain and miniature rose garden as an 
original attraction. 

The show contained more than 300 
exhibits. The general public as well as 





the 
participate and compete for the 40-odd 
prizes offered. The show was accompanied 
by an organ recital on the bank’s own full- 
size organ. 

In addition to the thousands of visitors 


bank’s depositors were invited to 


who viewed the show in person, more 

thousands saw it in television. A local 

television station moved their equipment 

into the bank and televised the activities 

as a special events feature. 

RoBeErtT L. INGOLD, 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 

Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
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For Better Sidewalks 


Sirs: We are now in the midst of a 
remodeling a that includes radiant 
heating under the sidewalks to remove 
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Omaha National Chapter 


THIS 18 TO CERTIFY 
THAT 
is a member in 


4418 





standing of The Omaha National Chapter of 
the Society for ion and Encouragement of More and Better 
Sidewalk Sasveen, having met the qualifications for membership 
set out on the back of this card. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have affixed my official signature. 


Bare Gert. 





snow and ice in the winter. The installa- 
tion of the boilers and steam pipes under 
the sidewalks has required the erection of 
temporary frame structures over the side- 
walks at great inconvenience to the public. 


July, 1948 


In an effort to compensate for this and 
to bring a few smiles we organized the 
“Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of More and Better Sidewalk 
Engineers” and are using the enclosed 
membership card. <A special place has 
been set aside for the sidewalk engineers 
to observe the construction work, with a 
bulletin board for progress bulletins, blue- 
prints to study, and a suggestion box for 
advice. 

The program has been well received by 
the public. 

A. J. RHODEs, 

Assistant Vice-president, 
The Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha 1, Nebraska 
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Anniversary Candle 


Srrs: For our 80th anniversary, we 
obtained a giant birthday cake upon 
which there was mounted a huge candle, 
48 inches high, 9 inches in diameter at the 
base and 4 inches in diameter at the top. 
Then we offered prizes to those who coum 
guess the number of days, hours and 
minutes the candle would burn. 

Prizes were offered and all but employees 
and families were invited to participate. 
Entry blanks were issued in duplicate, the 
duplicate outlining several of the services 
available at the bank. 

The contest attracted considerable favor- 








IN CELEBRATION OF OUR 


80 YEARS «PROGRESS 


ano connnuous Banking Service 1 ms communiy 


WE INVITE YOU TO GUESS HOW LONG 
OUR BIRTHDAY CANDLE WILL BURN 
e 
Ist Prize 
$100.00 
Sovings Account 
e 
2nd Prize 
$75.00 
Sovings Account 
. 
3rd Prite 
$30.00 
Savings Account 
e 
10 Prizes 
of 
$25.00 
Savings Accounts 





THIS CONTEST 1S OPEN TO EVERYONE 
YOU DO NOT NEED TO BE A CUSTOMER TO WIN 


Come into the bank today. Make your guess and 
participate in the prize money. 


BUTLER SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN AND STREETS 


FOXBURG BRANCH PARKERS LANDING BRANCH 
Foxburg, Penna. Porkers Landing, Penne. 


80 Years of Continuous Bonking Service to This Community 














able interest in the bank’s anniversary and 
brought hundreds of people into our insti- 
tution, many for the first time. This 
interest was sustained as they made return 
trips to see how far the candle had burned. * 
J. B. GRIEVEs, 
Executive Vice-president, 
Butler Savings and Trust Company, 
Butler, Pennsylvania 


*The candle was lighted May 1 at 9 a. m. by Judge 
William B. Purvis, former long-time president, burned 
18 days, 19 hours, 50 minutes. 
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Booklets 


Sirs: The publicity given our booklet, 
“Trust Forums II,’”’ has resulted in our 
receiving requests from bankers, trust men, 
libraries and individuals interested in trust 
and estate matters. All have come from 
the character of people whom we are 
pleased to have the booklet. 

CLARENCE E. SAMPLE, Trust Officer, 

Mercantile National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas 
* 


Sirs: We were surprised at the requests 
for our booklet, ““A Bank Director Looks 
at Banks.” This was amazingly well 
received by the banks. 

Pau. A. ALBus, 

Assistant Vice-president, 
The Continental Bank 
and Trust Company, 
New York 15, New York 
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IL BANKS 


EVERYWHERE 


. .we offer our conception of correspondent banking. To this service 


we bring two commodities— knowledge and facilities. 


Our facilities are those of a modern bank, 
fully and effectively staffed, 


including a large Foreign Department. 


Our knowledge is that gained over the course of 
145 years in the service of business and of other banks 


in all parts of the world. 


We should like to serve as correspondent for 


your bank in the Philadelphia area. 


May we give you details? 




















THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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IN THE TREND OF BANKING | 








Bank Credit Policy 


In discussing the economic significance 
of post-war c ve in bank portfolios, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board, The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, has not only made 
recommendations as to current policy for 
bank management but has also advocated 
establishment of a monetary and credit 
commission to study the long-term prob- 
lems involved and to report to Congress as 
to constructive action needed in the field 
of monetary and banking legislation. 

The commission—composed of Congress- 
men and outside authorities—would con- 
sider such matters as encouragement of 
equity financing, future place of gold and 
silver in the American monetary system, 
role of the U. S. Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System in the control of credit, 
and the question of an appropriate interest 
rate policy. Mr. Aldrich contends that the 
Federal Reserve Act is in need of thorough 
re-examination as to administrative frame- 
work, relation of the Reserve System to 
other banking supervisory agencies, re- 
serve requirements, discount and open- 
market powers and the issuance of Federal 
Reserve notes. 

Loan problems. From a more immedi- 
ate standpoint, Mr. Aldrich has made a 
number of recommendations in the light 
of the sharp increase in bank loans since 
the war, and the inflationary hazards in- 
volved. 

Raising question as to the permanency of 
present housing costs and prices, Mr. 
Aldrich advises commercial banks to re- 
examine their lending standards in the 
residential mortgage credit field. “Study 
should be given,” he urges, “‘to such ques- 
tions as the matter of appraisals, down 
payments, and the term and pattern of 
mortgage amortization.” Maintaining that 
in the absence of a more adequate supply 


of labor and materials an excessively liberal 
loan policy will not solve our housing 
problem, r. Aldrich warns that the 
2 erp of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 

ill will tend to aggravate current inflation. 

Citing the rise in total consumer credit 
from $5.6 to $13.6 billion since the middle 
of 1945, Mr. Aldrich predicts that “the 
situation may well develop in such manner 
that Congress must again consider the 
temporary restoration of the authority of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to control consumer in- 
stallment credit in order that the construc- 
tive use of such credit may be promoted and 
its inflationary misuse averted.” 

Equity financing. Discussing the fact 
that business loans of commercial banks 
virtually doubled between the end of 1945 
and the end of 1947, and now constitute 
about 48 per cent of total bank loans, 
Mr. Aldrich has given an approving nod to 


the increased ~~ now being given - 


to quality and the tendency to restrict 
such loans to legitimate production re- 
quirements. However, he believes that 
future reliance of business concerns upon 
commercial banks for credit will depend 
to some extent upon the response of the 
capital markets to equity financing. 
“Indeed, one of the chief problems con- 
fronting the American economy is the need 
to stimulate the amount of equity financ- 
ing,” Mr. Aldrich has stressed. “‘A business 
structure financed to a considerable extent 
by equity securities is a flexible business 
structure, able to adjust itself Sy to 
changing conditions. Undoubtedly the low 
interest rate policy has been a factor in 
encouraging debt financing, and certain 
types of taxes such as the double taxation 
of corporate dividends, have militated 
against equity financing. The whole prob- 
lem po Fey careful study and appropriate 
measures must be taken to promote the 
supply of risk capital. Not only from the 


point of view of the individual firm but 
also of the economy as a whole, intermedi- 
ate and long-term corporate debt should 
be held to a conservative amount.” 


° e ° 


Anti-Inflation Campaign 


Three Massachusetts banks recently 
inaugurated a campaign to fight inflation 
by sponsoring a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements directed at management, busi- 
nessmen, the worker and the consumer. 
Pointed messages beneath simple, powerful 
illustrations urge all classes to buy only 
necessities and to charge reasonable prices. 

The weekly advertisements are spon- 
sored by the Hampden Savings Bank, the 
Springfield Institution for Savings, and the 
Springfield Five Cents Savings Bank, all 
mutual banks in Springfield. 

A typical message, entitled “‘H’ist Him 
Higher, Brother,” showing a worker pulling 
himself up by the neck with a rope, is 
directed at the raise-seeking wage earner. 
It advises the worker that increased pro- 
duction, not strikes and bickerings, will 
bring about higher wages in the long run 
and ward off inflation. 

Labor’s sanction. This particular adver- 
tisement, according to advertising agency 
Baker, Cameron, Soby & Penfield, Inc., 
which prepared the series, has the unofficial 
approval of prominent labor leaders. 

Others in the series, directed at all con- 
sumers, urge patience in waiting for new 
products, and selection of necessities first 
when making any purchases. : 

Businessmen, shooting for higher prices, 
are advised in another ad, to remember 
that lower prices bring more buyers and 
create healthier business. ‘ 

A marked increase in good will has 
already been shown since the campaign 
began, the banks report. 


Different economic groups are addressed in co-operative campaign against inflation practices 


Labor 


Business management 


Consumer 
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Look Where You're Shootin’ 


Who's shootin’ whe? Higher and higher prices mean 
fewer and fewer peuple who can afford to buy. Lower 
prices bring more bayers and create healthier business. 
Raising prices unnecessarily, or imereasing profits becuuse 


“the buyer will pay,” is not the way to lick inflation, 


Published in behalf of 151,998 
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You can help fight Inflation. Buy off the big 
piles, Buy things that are plentiful and reasonable. 
Avoid buying the kind of things that are searce 
and hard to find. Buy selectively. 

Probissicd in behalf af ISIS Sacrogs Pepeaitors ve the 
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The A. I. B.°s New Goal 


Despite the fact that membership and 
class enrollments in the American Institute 
of Banking reached new peaks during the 

ast year, the 1948-49 goals for this 
argest adult educational institution in the 
United States were materially raised at 
the 46th annual convention held last month 
in Buffalo. 

Membership now stands at 87,515 and 
enrollments at 45,955, both new highs. 
However, the objective ahead is 100,000 
members and a corresponding jump in 
class participation. 

Approximately 1,500 bank people at- 
tended the five-day Buffalo convention. 
A special highlight was the announcement 
that Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the board 
of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston, had established an annual fund 
of $2,500 to provide cash prizes and conven- , 
tion expenses for the national convention ied, ¢ \ 
debate teams. Other features included the 
adoption of a memorial honoring Joseph PIERRE N. HAUSER, A. I. B. President HARTWELL F. TAYLOR, Vice-president 
M. Chapman, one of the founding fathers 
of the A. I. B., who died a few weeks ago, 
and the passing of a resolution expressing 
appreciation to Dr. William A. Irwin for 
his 10 years of service to the Institute. and Gordon W. McGinley (alternate), 

The winners. The national convention Farmers and Merchants National Bank. 
debate was won by the team representing David R. Berry, Chemical Bank and bed examples of how to treat customers, 
the Philadelphia Chapter, against stellar Trust Company, New York City, won the as presented by a cast of 20 people directed 
competition from the Los Angeles Chapter. $500 first prize under the A. P. Giannini by George Clark of The Farmers and 
Members of the Philadelphia team were: Endowment in the national public speak- Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles. 
R. David Conner, Corn Exchange National ing contest, for his able discourse on “New Election results. New president of the 
Bank & Trust ye age Earl H. Cunerd, Horizons for Foreign Trade.’ Second A. I. B. is Pierre N. Hauser, vice-president, 
First National Bank of Philadelphia; and prize went to Gayle Gupton, Third Na- First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
Frank B. Tréxler (alternate), the Phila- tional Bank, Nashville; third prize, Edward waukee. Hartwell F. Taylor, assistant 
delphia National Bank. On the Los T. Dryer, The Manufacturers National 
Angeles team were: A. W. Danielson, Bank of Detroit; fourth prize, Hugh O. 
Bank of America, Glendale; John P. Ferguson, Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Quinn, Union Bank and Trust Company; Company, Pittsburgh. 

















Their objective : 100,000 A. I. B. members, more students 


. Another program highlight was a clever 
ublic relations skit dramatizing good and 
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It’s so nice to be able to practice 
restraint in advertising yet make the 
story impressive. Take our headline 
this month, for example. It simply 
means that the price of DeLuxe Per- 
sonalized Pocket Checks, having been 
advanced last December from $1.25 
to $1.35, is up only 8% in a nine- 
year period. We do not believe it 
would add to the impressiveness of 
this statement if we were to say “Down 
46% in ten years,” although that too 
would be true because ten years ago 
these checks really did sell for $2.50. 
In the face of steadily mounting costs 
we have held the price line pretty well, 
and not at the sacrifice of profit either 
because we do a lot better at $1.35 
than we did at $2.50. The answer, of 
course, is ever-increasing volume. 
Certainly, covers have gone up, but 
they haven't gone up as much as they 
might had we not jumped our pur- 
chases from a hundred thousand to a 
half-million. Boxes have gone up, but 
since we buy two or three hundred 
thousand at a time instead of fifty 
thousand, they also have not advanced 
as much as they normally would. 

Labor has gone up, but our people 
respond well to “doing things easier” 








and their output has in large measure 
offset higher hourly rates. We have 
installed automatic Teletypesetter 
equipment at a cost of forty thousand 
dollars just to shave a little off the ex- 
pense of casting a line of type. We have 
taken a simple little eighty dollar gold- 
stamping machine and, through the 
addition of “gadgets,” have made it a 
one thousand dollar machine and im- 
ag its output in an eight-hour day 
rom 400 to 1500 units. We have taken 
common, everyday printing forms and 
engineered them into precision units 
to take the guesswork out of printing. 
These things —and many more — we 
have done in order to hold the price 
line and to get ready to serve two 
million customers next year instead 
of the one million who bought 
DeLuxe Personalized Checks last year. 


We don’t share the view that price 
advances should be “passed on”; we 
think our responsibility as a manufac- 
turer is first to find ways and means ot 
“doing things easier,” which is another 
way of saying doing them better, faster 
and cheaper.So we don’t pass them on. 
Neither do we absorb them. It is our 
purpose to dissipate them and, to the de- 
gree we succeed, we hold down prices. 





















Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 








Hard-working convention planners 


vice-president, The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, is the new vice-president. 

The accompanying view shows leaders 
of the Buffalo Chapter group which laid 
the local plans. Left to right, they are: 
General chairman, Peter C. Jansen, Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Co.; vice- 
chairmen, William P. Eyring, Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, C. Edward Berryman, 
Marine Trust Co., and Roy L. Robeson, 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co. 
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Financial Controls 


While recognizing the difficult position 
of the Federal fiscal authorities in trying 
to contract business credit and still keep 
money cheap, another prominent banker 
has joined the ranks of those opposed to 
blanket application of higher bank reserve 
requirements as a means of accomplishing 
this purpose. 

William A. McDonnell, president of the 
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HEN credit information is needed, a prompt 
report that is accurate, complete, and specifically 
directed to the problem is essential. 


That is why a Bankers Trust Credit Information Letter. 


is based on interviews with suppliers, customers, com- 
petitors, banks, trade associations, and established 
credit agencies. That is why each credit inquiry re- 
ceives the personal attention of an experienced credit 
officer. 


We know that an inquiry calling for detailed, hard- 
to-get facts cannot be answered as the result of a rou- 
tine investigation. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


‘WHY BANKERS TRUST CREDIT INFORMATION IS DEPENDABLE 


6 MEN SPENT A. FOTAL OF 


28 HOURS GATHERING THE 


FACTS IN THIS LETTER 


DANKE 
LYAERS Tp; 
7,7 | Pa nust 
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Another plus factor is the organization of our Credit 
and Security Research Department along industry 
lines, where trained analysts work together in sections 
specializing in important industries. Here, the infor- 
mation obtained by our investigators is appraised in 
the light of current trade conditions, assuring the 
proper evaluation of the significant facts. 


This is what it takes to prepare a Bankers Trust 
Credit Information Letter—a letter 
which reflects the seasoned 
judgment of experienced 
credit men. 



















First National Bank in St. Louis, contends 
that the Reserve Bank spokesmen have 
not explained how restricting credit through 
the requirement of higher reserves and by 
means of special reserves would produce 
a result different in its ultimate effects 
from a tightening of bank credit by means 
of open market operations. 

Selective curbs. “Bank credit and 
Federal Reserve policies must be carefully 
evaluated in order to insure an adequate 
supply of funds for industrial expansion 
and, at the same time, avoid a disastrous 
inflationary spiral,”” Mr. McDonnell states. 
“Some curtailment of installment credit 
and easy terms available for housing loans 
is desirable . . . What is needed is selective 
control rather than a blanket reduction in 
bank credit. Selective control can only 
be exercised by individual bankers, not by 
directives from Washington.” 

Incidentally, Mr. McDonnell has warned 
bankers to be ready for any possible shift 
in Federal Reserve support operations, in 
view of the inflationary outlook. “At 
present the Federal Reserve appears to be 
ready to buy unlimited amounts of govern- 
ment securities to support pegged prices,” 
he declares. ‘“‘Bankers, however, should 
arrange their government bond portfolios 
so that they could stand whatever shock 
might result from a further lowering of the 
support level or the pulling of the plug 
entirely. While the latter contingency— 
that is, the withdrawal of all support— 
does not at this time appear likely, con- 
servative bankers will arrange their affairs 
so as to be ready for it.”’ 


. . 


Financing “Shell Houses”’ 


One answer to the low-cost housing prob- 
lem is currently taking shape in the 
Detroit area in a program whereby two- 
bedroom “‘shell houses” on 75 by 120 foot 
lots are being sold for $3,985. Financing 
the project is the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, which had previously 
made 128 loans of this type before World 
War II, and plans to make loans on up- 
wards of 50 homes in the current project. 

The entire project falls into the Title I, 
Class 3 classification of the Federal Hous- 








Unfinished home, $3,985, being financed by Class 3 FHA loan 


ing Administration, which provides for a 
maximum loan of $3,000, and requires the 
borrower to have an initial equity of 5 per 
cent of the property’s value. The First 
Federal — an $895 down payment, 
and monthly installments of $27.01 plus 
a proportionate share of annual taxes, 
property insurance, and FHA insurance. 

Houses unfinished. A novel aspect of 
the program is the fact that the houses 
are not completed in their entirety, but 
plastering, wood trimming, door hanging, 
painting or papering, and the installation 
of a heating unit and electrical fixtures is 
left to the owner as his funds and free time 
permit. 

The plan calls for a single-story building 
without basement, 26’ 8’ by 24 feet, with 
living room, kitchen-dinette, two bed- 
rooms and bath. The foundation is con- 
crete block, the exterior is of asbestos 
shingles, and windows, flooring, roofing, 
a wiring, and bathroom and 

itchen fixtures are installed. 

The houses are sold before construction, 
and the sales contracts call for completion 
within 60 days. The owners usually 
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MEASURING NJew England 


Whatever your banking problem may 
be, you’ll find the Shawmut Bank’s © 
ability to gauge business conditions in co) 
this section a valuable aid in producing 4 
prompt results, however difficult or oe 
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require at least six or eight more months 
to complete the finishing themselves. 

The development of builder B. G. Head, 
this pfoject has met with favorable com- 
ment on the part of local suppliers, notabl 
the Currier Lumber Company wider 
handles the basic items. 

$800 to complete. Currier, in figuring 
total costs, estimates that $800 will com- 
pletely pay for the balance of the material 
required to complete a house after the 
owner moves in. On the average, there- 
fore, a purchaser may expect a completed 
home within a year after purchase, at a 
total cost of speavetaabils $4,700 and 
the personal labor required for applying 
the finishing touches. 

Hans Gehrke, Jr., vice-president of the 
First Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation, emphasizes the great need for such 
a program, especially among the families 
in the lower income group which are feeling 
the housing shortage most. He believes 
that this sort of project will aid greatly in 
bringing a greater number of homes to the 
lower income level, and has signified the 
willingness of his organization to finance 
such ventures by entering the present pro- 

ram after a successful loan venture in 
ow-cost housing before the war. 
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Posteard Cheeks 


The A. B. A.’s Bank Management Com- 
mission put its stamp of disapproval on 
postcard checks last month in a statement 
issued by Melvin C. Miller, commission 
secretary. 

The postcard check, which is simply a 
check printed on a standard size postcard, 
bearing the payee’s name and address on 
one side and the amount, date and signa- 
ture of the check’s writer on the other. It 
has been paperes as a financial saving 
by certain banks, in that the cost of mailing 
the check would be only one cent instead 
of three. 

However, the commission reports, the 
following disadvantages have promoted 
the A. B. A. to issue a statement indicating 
that it is not in favor of the extension of 
this type of instrument: 

1. Exposes writer’s signature to atten- 
tion of forgers. 

2. Irregular size opposes the commis- 
sion’s check standardization program. 

Most businesses accepting payment 
by check request return of invoice stub 
or slip with payment. 

4. Difficulty in reading bank endorse- 
ments because of frequent postal and cleri- 
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cal handling, including postal cancella- 
tions, multiple endorsements and soiling. 
es eee 
Invading the Schools 
Recently there have been many evi- 
dences of banking’s increased awareness 
of the importance of conducting educa- 
tional and good will programs in the na- 
tion’s schools. It is becoming widely 
recognized that if misunderstandings can 
be corrected and use of bank services 
fostered at an early date, many future 
difficulties and antagonisms can be averted. 
The programs are taking many forms; 
three of them are to be found in Florida, 
California and Tennessee. ; : 
A state-wide project of teaching banking 
in the public schools of Florida has been 
sponsored by the state bankers association 
and endorsed by the state superintendent 
of public instruction. Shown here is a 
committee selected from classes in banking, 
visiting the First National Bank at ‘ 
; 
y 
) 
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"THE LIBRARY OF HOMES” 


“Tr 








Pres. G. C. Johnson, center, greets housing officials 
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AND BUYEI 


Lounge space for leisurely study of plans 


Home Buyers Exhibition, Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, is complete one-stop information center 


of certificates and trophies, and a total of 
$7,000 in cash. 

The presentations were made to en- 
courage high school students in scholastic 
accomplishment and in vocational and 
citizenship training. Winners are selected 
from the four general fields of education: 
Science and mathematics, vocational arts, 
liberal arts, and fine arts. 

Before the presentation, Bank of America 
officers and school officials took a preview 
of the glittering array of trophies, spaced 
majestically on the bank’s staircase. 

Bank of America officers shown on the 
preceding page, viewing the display, are 
(second rons left) A. J. Gock, chairman 
of the board, and {(right) Walter Braun- 
schweiger, executive vice-president. 

> 

Three students of the College of Law of 
the University of Tennessee (Knoxville) 
this year received cash awards totaling 
$250 for preparing the top three drafted 
wills based on a given set of facts. 

The awards, presented annually by the 
Hamilton National Bank of Knoxville, 
were made at the recent graduation exer- 
cises, under the title of C. M. Preston 
Memorial Awards. 

. + + 


Home Buyers’ Mecca 


While a number of financial institutions 
have staged housing and home appliance 
displays, the new Home Buyers Exhibi- 
tion recently opened by The Dime Savings 
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Visit the New HOME BUYERS EXHIBITION 
of The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
: Featuring the 
LIBRARY of HOMES 
Af Presentation of the 
Long Island Home Builders Institute 
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Promoting the home exhibition 


Bank of Brooklyn is outstanding both 
from the standpoint of completeness and 
unusual features. 

Especially noteworthy is the “Library 
of Homes.”” Some 75 leading builders in 
the Long Island area have co-operated in 
presenting hundreds of photographs and 
floor plans of actual homes in suburban 
realty projects. These have been mounted 
on large panels, enabling visitors to 
‘“‘window-shop” without the time, trouble 
and sales pressure involved in actual trips 
to the building developments. Informa- 
tion as to commutation costs and sched- 
ules, schools, stores, recreational facilities, 
beaches, parks, golf courses, etc., is avail- 
able pertaining to each community and 
each builder’s operation. 

Other features. There is also a huge 
catalog rack containing hundreds of book- 
lets from manufacturers and distributors 
relating to materials, equipment, appli- 
ances and similar information. 

A series of panels, personalizing the 
experiences of three home buyers, compare 
mortgage costs in conjunction with varying 
down payments. 

In fact, the exhibition is a complete 
home center where the home buyer can 
select the type of house he wishes, the 
mortgage best suited to his needs, the 
appliances, home equipment and residen- 
tial area he desires. Lounge space is pro- 
vided for leisurely study of the various 
floor plans and other detailed information 
available. No selling or solicitation of any 
kind is permitted. The exhibition is open 
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during banking*hours and on Thursdays 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Dime Savings Bank held a similar but 
less complete display for two and a half 
years during the war years. It attracted 
more than 90,000 visitors, attesting to the 
need for such centralized information on 
homes and their financing. 
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Savings Competition 


Indicative of competitive pressures, 
satisfactory earning levels and a desire to 
bolster the incentive for thrift is the con- 
sideration being given by savings banks to 
an increase in interest dividend rates. 

Not only is heavier consumer spending 
exerting a pull against the savings dollar, 
but competition is also being felt from, 
savings and loan associations which are 
stressing the “savings” aspect of their 
operations and attracting funds through 
higher dividends. 

First of the Manhattan mutual savings 
banks to go to a 2 per cent rate is the 
Empire City Savings Bank, with the 
higher dividend applicable to accounts of 
$300 or more. On accounts of $50 to $300, 
the 1% per cent rate will be continued. - 

While this is the initial Manhattan bank 
to make the move, eight of the mutual 
savings institutions in Brooklyn are on 
the 2 per cent basis. 

A pressure in the opposite direction has 
come from the state banking authorities, 
who have advocated a strengthening of 
surplus accounts from any increase in 
earnings. 

- + . 


NABAC Progress 


Three recent regional meetings ‘ have 
directed attention to the continued rapid 
expansion of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. At these 
sessions, Executive Secretary Darrell R. 
Cochard reported that nine new confer- 
ences have been formed so far in 1948, 
and an increase of about 500 members is 
expected for the year. ; 

Good progress is also being made in 
research plans and developments under 
the direction of Alvin J. Vogel, executive 
secretary to the research committee. Just 
off the press is the new teller’s manual, 
described on this page. Soon to follow is an 
illustrated booklet dealing with the mis- 
sorting of checks, and methods of reducing 
errors in this operation. Also in prepara- 
tion, for distribution within a compara- 
tively short time is a new bookkeeping 
manual. 

The three regional conferences this 
Spring were held at Pittsburgh, Dallas 
and Los Angeles. Essentially working 
sessions, the attractive programs in each 
instance brought large attendances. 

Meanwhile, President Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
reports that plans are well under way for 
the national convention of the association 
to be. held October 10-13 at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

* . * 


Complete Tellier Manual 


“Good will among the bank’s customers 
is an invaluable asset to the bank. And, as 
you are the principal contact, the bank 
depends upon you to cultivate this good 
wil through the manner in which you per- 
form your duties.” 

So reads a portion of the preface to a new 
manual entitled ““Teller Operating Proce- 
dures,” published by the National Associ- 
ation of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 

Thirty-six pages of advice, instruction 
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Covers routine, infrequent 
transactions 


and caution are packed into this manual, 
which has just been issued to all member 
banks in the association. 

Directed to the teller as the important 
spokesman for the bank that he is, the 
detailed explanations of routine and in- 
frequent transactions are well written, and 
the words of caution against error, fraud 
and theft are explicit. 

Topics covered in the manual are: 

1. Fundamental requirements. 

2. Selling yourself. 


3. Selling the bank’s services. 

4. Handling money; locating differences; 
counterfeits. 

5. Handling deposits—commercial and 
savings. 

6. Paying and — checks. 

7. Paying withdrawals. 

8. Protection against fraudulent acts. 

9. german § 

The manual is perforated for a three- 
ring binder, to permit insertion of other 
pertinent material where desired. 

Although each member bank receives 
one copy from the association, additional 
copies are available at $1 each. Non- 
member banks may secure copies at $5 
each by writing to the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 38 
South Dearborn, Chicago 3. 
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Verbum Sat Sapienti 


To help remind customers of the impor- 
tant part played in the nation’s economy 
banks, and the subsequent need for 
high-caliber personnel, the State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, has prepared a stuffer (see page 10) 
to be mailed to bank customers with 
regular statements. 
esigned to acquaint the public with 
the educational steps taken by the bank- 
ing field to keep its employees qualified to 
serve the public in an exemplary manner, 
the stuffer is available to all banks in the 
United States for the cost of printing only. 
Orders may be placed directly with 
Whittet and Shepperson, 11 N. 8th Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. The rates, including 
bank’s imprint, front and back, are as 
follows: 
1,000—$25; 2,000—$45; 3,000—$64.50; 












INFORMED ACTION 
IS THE KEY TO 
SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 





[ ncreasing numbers of investors are turn- 
ing to American Municipal Bonds, 
attracted by their conservatism, safety, 
and eminently fair yield. Under the new 
Revenue Act of 1948, these issues still 
provide the primary recourse for those 
wishing to minimize their Federal in- 
come tax liability. 

Our Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal 
Bond Market presents timely and help- 
ful information for individuals, banks 
and institutional investors, whether ex- 
perienced or making their first venture 
in municipal bond buying. It discusses 
the supply of and demand for such 
issues, examines factors which have af- 
fected and are affecting the market for 
them and inquires into the trends and 
outlook for municipal bond prices. 
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123 SCUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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A Timely Look at the 
Municipal Bond Market 





Send for this Informative Survey 


and tax chart showing the relative value 
of taxable and tax exempt bonds for 
investors at various income levels, 
whether individuals, banks or other 
corporations. 


Use this request form — at no cost. 


p--------------- — 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
123 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago go, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or obli- 
gation, 1948 ‘Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal Bond 
Market"’ and tax chart. 


Name 








Address. 
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BC-26 
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SERVICE 
Maintaining an intimate, 


personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 
Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring. a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


POLICY 


To ‘cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


CThe 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


} MEMBER 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








WALLETS and 
ENVELOPES 


Safeguard 


Registered Deposit Receipts for 


Burroughs Commercial Teller's 


Machines 


For Banks equipped with Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s Machines, William 
Exline Inc. has available an extensive 
line of high quality wallets and en- 
velopes for keeping registered deposit 
receipts. Provide your customers 
with the best. We invite your inquiry 
for samples and further information. 


Manufacturers of 


@ Savings Passbooks 

e@ Commercial Passbooks e Deposit Slips 

@ Pocket Check Cases e Statement Sheets 

@ Personalized Check Cases Bill Straps 

@ Passbook Envelopes e Coin Wrappers 

@ Machine Posting Passbooks e Pen Ruled Forms 
e Deposit Receipt Envelopes and Wallets 


William 
JS LINE Tuc. 


1276 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


e Loan Passbooks 
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Informing the public of bank 
employee educational activities 


4,000—$80; 5-10,000—$18 per thousand; 
10-25,000—$16 per thousand; 25,000 jand 
over—$14 per thousand. 


- 


The Irvington (New Jersey) National 
Bank is headlining the accomplishments 
of its ambitious staff members, and giving 
bank service a boost, with the above lobby 
display. ; 

aptioned “Employees of this bank are 
enrolled in the educational courses of the 
American Institute of Banking—To serve 
you better,” the display points out the 
national scale of A. I. B., the importance 
of the local chapter in the national organi- 
zation, and the way Irvington National 
members take part in the chapter’s study 
courses. 

A shelf of textbooks give customers an 
idea of the work students must complete 
for graduation. Diplomas of the bank’s 
12 graduates are displayed, along with 
copies of the Essex County Banker, the 
local A. I. B. publication, which give the 
bank another local tie-in. The magazine 
spread shows members of the bank staff, 
who are well known by customers, being 
honored for Institute activities. 
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On Collections 


Indicative of a changing trend was the 
recent consumer credit conference staged 
by The Bank of Virginia for some 70 banks 
throughout the State. ; 

Instead of being devoted to a discussion 
of business getting methods, the conference 
was devoted entirely to a series of round 
table talks on consumer loan delinquencies, 
apparently in recognition of the fact that 
collections are becoming more of a problem 
after a long respite from such difficulties. 

Separate talks covered the different 
types of small loans—how delinquencies 
can be avoided and, where they are in- 
curred, the forms and procedures for han- 
dling them expeditiously. 
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Remember Collection Cost 


In determining the basis for consumer 
credit charges, Gary M. Underhill, then 
executive director of the Consumer Bank- 
ers Association, recently stated: “It 
costs ten times as much to handle a pay- 
ment in the special collection department 








VERBUM SAT SAPIENTI 
Word to the Wise 1s Sufficient! 


Tue young man or young woman receiving your deposit or paying 
your check or serving any of your banking needs day in, day out, in 
Many instances is a student or a graduate of the American Institute of 
Banking — a nationwide evening school sponsored and maintained by 
banks and devoted to the education of bank employees. 

This opportunity is offered staff memben: that they may prepare for 
advancement, and to enable them to serve you, out customer, efficiently 
by keeping abreast of cconemic changes and by building a sound foun: 
dation of Loowledge of the principles and fundamentals. of banking 
and credit. Today over 45,000 bank employees are enrolled in ALB. 
classes throughout the United States. 

The loan officer, or the trust exccutive with whom you deal, probably 

«has on his watch chain the key of Rutgers University Graduate School 
of Banking — a replicaof the lamp of knowledge. To. carn this key, 
one has to have had five vears of banking experience, be at least 25 
years of age and a graduate of a college or of the American Instivute of 
Banking. Te mast complete a course in advanced study for bank officers 
which requires attendance at three summer sessions of two weeks cach 


at Rutgers together with the completion of two years of “ lence 





work and the writing of an acceptable thesis on some phase of banking 
or economies. “Each year sane goo bank oflicers are enrolled in this 
ciilleg 





course 
\ graduate of the American Lostiate of Banking must satisfactorily 
complete cight courses in hunkiny subjects requiring many hours in 
1 formal education facilities many 
m mectings under scholars 
m in committee work with the organizati 


scuking, and in many other Institute 





es in the exercise of initiative and leadership 
Many of the emplovees of this hank have either completed courses 


ve are now enrolled in banking classes in these schools we aoucirr 





YOu WOULD LIKE 1 


Srate-Praxvens Bank anv Trust Company * Recap, Vincivta 





as it does to accept and handle a routine 
payment made on or before the due date.” 

Consumer credit departments entering 
a competitive field today often fail to 
consider the extremely high cost of collect- 
ing —— accounts when figuring over- 
head, Mr. Underhill, now executive vice- 
president of the Charter Bank of Phila- 
delphia, added. 

“It is not the loss ratio that determines 
whether there is a resultant profit; it is 
the loss ratio plus collection cost,” he said. 

In citing comparative collection or over- 
head costs in the consumer credit depart- 
ment, Mr. Underhill mentioned the follow- 
ing per item cost figures worked out by a 
large commercial bank : 


Booking a new loan............ $3.58 
Payments, on time............ .30 
Payments, past due............ 3:17 
Payments, average............ A5 


Note that the cost of a past due pay- 
ment is over ten times as much as an on 
time payment in this instance, and that an 
average payment (covering all on time and 
past due payments combined) is 50 per 
cent more than an on time payment. 

It is not so much a matter of “judgment” 
in granting credit, as it is a matter of 
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“‘policy.”” Determine the best policy for 

your particular consumer credit business, 

based on a sound evaluation of loss ratio 
lus collection cost, and then stick by it, 
r. Underhill urges in conclusion. 
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Film Fosters Ceurtesy 


After successful ght fee by the em- 
ployees of Marshall Field and Company, 
a new sound movie showing the day-to- 
day advantages of common courtesy has 
already been shown to employees of many 
of the nation’s larger banks 

Entitled “By Jupiter,” the film depicts 
a day in the life of an average office 
worker when everything happens to go 
wrong. In sequence the day is relived, 
through a miracle of Jupiter, but this time 
the hero’s many problems are easily solved 
by the application of a little courtesy as 
each difficulty arises. 

Produced originally for Marshall Field by 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., “By 
Jupiter’? was soon utilized by other busi- 
nesses. Recently, after several banks had 
obtained copies of the film to show their 
employees, the Financial Public Relations 
Association purchased two copies, and is 
currently renting them to members at $15 





Bank provides work room for ‘“‘gentlemen of the press’’ 








per showing 


_Non-member banks may purchase copies 
direct from the producers if regional 
organizations or correspondent banks do 


not have copies for rental or distribution. 
Write: Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., 
1345 Argyle Street, Chicago. 
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Open House at LaSalle 


Restricting itself to the immediate fami- 


lies of its employees, the LaSalle National 


Bank of Chicago recently invited about 


500 guests to an “open house,” from 6 to 9 
in the evening. 


g 
“We felt that the folks at home would 


appreciate the opportunity of actually 


visiting the bank’s quarters, and meeting 
the people they have heard so much about,” 


said President John C. Wright, in out- 


lining the purpose of the “open house.” 


Each department spent many hours in a 
housecleaning campaign in preparation for 
the event, and employees took half-hour 
shifts on the welcoming and demonstrating 


committees during the evening. 


The various departments were put into 
operation, the safe deposit vault was 
opened, and the many business machines 


were operated for the guests. 


In addition to bank routine, the guests 
were feted to electric organ music, a dis- 
play of employees’ hobbies, a series of 
sound-slide films previously taken at the 


bank, and a buffet. 











‘**Here’s where Daddy works’’ 
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Although suitable souvenirs were pro- 
vided for the children, bank employees 
felt that the youngsters most enjoyed 
sitting in the chair “at Daddy’s desk.”’ 
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Bank Press Room 


California Bank, Los Angeles, officially 
opened its new press room for use of local 
newspaper men last month when a group 
of financial editors and writers inspected 
the room’s facilities and attended an in- 
augural luncheon marking the event. 

The bank’s publicity director, Michael 
L. Donnelly, reports that the press room 
is made available to the working press 
when downtown on assignment as a bank 
service. The room, complete with neces- 
sary tables and chairs, a telephone, type- 
writers, copy paper and cigarettes, is in 
the main office adjacent to the advertising 
department. 
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One Year Training Plan 


A rigorous, 52-week training course— 
which promises graduates nothing more 
than a chance at the first rung of the ladder 
to bank success—is now entering its second 
year at the Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York. 

Under the chairmanship of Vice-presi- 
dent George Champion, the bank’s Special 
Training Program Committee corresponded 
with nearly 100 colleges, interviewed 500 
applicants and finally selected 31 for the 
first year-long course in 1946. Last year 
a total of 47 men were enrolled in the 
course, 16 of whom had been selected from 
Chase employees. 

Designed to acquaint interested, quali- 
fied young men with the complicated pro- 
cedures of banking operations, the course 
follows a strenuous pattern. The working 
day is spent under supervision in various 
bank departments, the trainee attends two 
nightly classes of two hours’duration each, 
and at least a similar amount of time is 
spent on other evenings in research and 
preparation of periodical reports. 

Method of selection. Although men 
selected from outside Chase ranks must be 
college graduates, bank employees selected 
for training (about one-third of the total 
enrollment) need not have degrees. They 


are usually recommended by department 
superiors, and must be approved by two 
out of three interviewers to be named on 
each year’s list. 

_ The 52-week course is divided into sec- 
tions, og | each department in the 
bank. The Branch, Trust and Credit 
Departments (eight weeks each) consume 
almost half of the entire course, with a six- 
week period. in the foreign department 
following in the order of importance. 

During the course the trainee is an 
observer in these various departments, 
getting a firsthand picture of the func- 
tions and mechanics of the department, 
learning not only what is done, but why 
and how. 

Periodic reports. Upon completion of 
each assignment to a certain department 
the trainee prepares a report summarizing 
the various functions of the department 
and submits it to the department head. 
It is then reviewed by him, and errors or 
any evidences of misconception are for- 
warded with suitable comments to the 
committee member designated as_ the 
particular trainee’s advisor. 

Night classes, divided into two four- 
month semesters, are rated similarly to 
college curricula, and a composite report of 
progress is assembled at year’s end for sub- 
mission to the committee. 

At the end of the course the trainee is 
given a probationary assignment, usually 
in a major department of his choice, and 
remains on probation for another year. 

At the end of that period the bank feels 
that the course graduate will have either 
shown himself capable of assuming a 
responsible position or will have decided to 
enter some other field of endeavor. At 
this writing the Chase has had a total of 
six of its trainees, none of whom were 
Chase employees, decide to enter another 
field. This low percentage is indicative 
of the efficient method of selection. 
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New and Remodeled 


Greater use is being made of modern 
construction materials in new banking 
structures recently completed. Many 
banks, in their present quarters for 20 or 
30 years, are also undergoing complete 
changes, with new Glass, plastic and sound- 
proofing materials being seen side by side 
with the familiar marble, mahogany and 
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Courtesy Bank Building & Equipment 
Corporation, St. Louis 


Graceful Colonial styling, Ludlow Savings Bank, Ludlow, Massachusetts 


These three unusually attractive new banks exemplify modern and period architecture 


tile which have been architectural stand- 
bys for many years. 

Some of the new and remodeled bank 
buildings are described in words and pic- 
tures on following pages. 

Salmon Pink. The National Bank of 
Detroit’s new branch office in the broker- 
age district, at Griswold and Congress, 
has an unusual but extremely pleasing 
color scheme. A rich, chocolate brown 
ceiling, with recessed hexagonal lighting 
fixtures, is in sharp contrast to the three 
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shades of salmon pink along the walls. 
The woodwork, including tellers’ counters, 
officers’ desks and wainscoting, is of 
bleached walnut. 

Formica counter tops, matching the 
woodwork, and rubber floor tile in two 
colors complete the interior scheme. 

The officers’ platform is to the left of the 
street entrance, enclosed by a_ bronze 
railing. 

A new feature for the many broker- 
customers is a “one-stop service’ where 


security and stock transfers are handled, 
deposits accepted, and brokers’ loans 
arranged in the same department. A rail- 
road teller’s cage is also provided expressly 
for the use of the many local railroad 
depositors. 

Aluminum and Limestone. The bril- 
liance of aluminum as an architectural 
device is clearly shown in the new St. Louis 
County National Bank at Clayton, Mis- 
souri. Based upon black granite, the 
structure’s exterior is predominately white 
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Left: First National Bank, Jefferson 
Parish, La. Right: Provident Insti- 
tution for Savings, Jersey City 


Photo murals and paintings 


Bedford limestone, with all doors, window 
frames and exterior signs of aluminum. 

Soft pastel tones in the main lobby and 
banking room feature tan walls, rose ceil- 
ings and a depressed center ceiling panel 
of pale green. Flouri marble pillars support 
the ceiling, and the tellers’ cages and wain- 
scoting are also of marble. Bas-relief 
plaster plaques along the rear wall of the 
lobby represent industry and agriculture. 

In the lower level, bronze grillwork and 
colorful plume-design carpeting combine 
to relieve the massiveness of the safe 
deposit vault. 

Colonial design. Complete with dark 
red, water-struck brick exterior, and varie- 
gated slate shingles, the new Ludlow Sav- 
ings Bank building in Ludlow, Massa- 
chusetts, conforms to the letter to Colonial 
design. An imposing main entrance 
flanked by a circular-top window on each 
side sets the motif. 

The new building was constructed after 
deposits had nearly tripled in the six-year 
yeriod from 1941-47, and the main floor 
ayout was planned to include extra teller 
space and customer consultation areas. 

A curved ceiling of acoustical plaster is 
used throughout, with floors of Travertine 
marble tiling, and counters of mahogany. 
The counter screén is of hammered wrought 
iron. 

Use of murals. Nine huge photo- 
murals, depicting the industries and modes 
of activity with which it comes in contact, 
are displayed in the remodeled quarters of 
the First National Bank of Jefferson 
Parish, Gretna, Louisiana. In addition to 
the new murals, which customers classify 
as the bank’s outstanding new feature, 
employees are enthusiastic about the new 
rest rooms, lounges and luncheon facilities, 
and the fact that “coffee time’’ comes every 
afternoon at 2:30. 

The new main office of the Provident 
Institution for Savings in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, features another type of 
mural. Here six oil paintings capture the 
historical significance of local landmarks. 
The work of an outstanding woman artist, 
Miss Ruth Wilcox, the paintings range in 
size from four feet square to four by sixteen 
feet. They are displayed at appropriate 
places along the several walls. 

Suggested solutions. How the Roches- 
ter Trust Office of the Lincoln Rochester 
(New York) Trust Company solved two 
of the problems currently facing banks 
undergoing modernization is shown in the 
accompanying photographs (page 15). 

To provide privacy for its personal loan 
customers without confining them to 
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When you think of Pittsburgh, 
Think of Peoples First 


Pittsburgh—center of heavy industry—is now attracting 
a healthy diversification of lighter manufacturing and 
new commercial enterprises. In serving this area with 
fourteen completely staffed banks, Peoples First National 
has an intimate knowledge of rapidly changing local con- 
ditions. It is in excellent position to serve its corre- 
spondents and to co-operate with businesses with branch 


operations here. Your inquiries will be welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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isolated, stuffy offices, the Rochester Trust 
Office installed a complete department for 

rsonal loans on the fourth floor, and 
included a series of soundproof, doorless 
consultation rooms. These permit ample 
ventilation, yet assure complete conversa- 
tional smi he A carpeted reception area 
is also provided. 

While many banks today are eliminating 








the latest trends in 


All over America stand thousands of notable 
examples of banks we've designed, built, 
modernized and equipped. Our thirty-six years 
of experience assures you modern, practical 
quarters, based on a thorough preliminary 
study of your needs by our bank building 
analysts. Get al/ the facts on our methods! 


Equipmuit Corporcition 


OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SIDNEY STS ST LOUIS 4,.MO..US A 
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Modernization brochure has “‘bird’s-eye’’ view of each floor 


the two-story lobb ay adding a shallow 
second floor, the Roe ester Trust Office 
simply glass-inclosed the entire mezzanine 
surrounding the main lobby, thereby pro- 
viding additional office space out of hearing 
range of the lobby below. 

Other innovations include indirect light- 
ing units and a public address system 
housed in two giant chandelier suspended 
over the lobby, acoustically treated ceilings 
in the clerical divisions, new dining and 
recreation facilities and tiled lounges and 
powder rooms. 

The new floor plans were presented to 
Lincoln Rochester’s customers in a detailed 
booklet which included “‘bird’s-eye” views 
of each floor and a description of the 
services offered by each department. 

Face lifting. After 25 years in its 
present building, and an increase of over 
100 per cent in both deposits and assets, 
the Peoples Savings Bank of Yonkers, 
New York, has undergone a complete 
face lifting. 
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The first major change since the 82- 
year-old institution moved into present 
quarters in 1923, the remodeling features 
full rows of tellers’ cages on both sides of 
the main banking room, and two other 
floors and basement available to its 
customers. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the smooth-flowing interior architectural 
lines. On other floors are employee lounges, 
dinette and assembly room for employee 
meetings, in addition to regular banking 
facilities. 

New farmer’s bank. Forty years after 
it first transacted business in a hardware 
store, the Farmer’s Bank of Grandview, 
Missouri, has a new home. Housed in a 
modest 35 x 60-foot brick building, the 
bank now has expanded its facilities to 
meet the demand of local businessmen. 

The adjacent illustration shows the new 
walnut furnishings and brilliant fluorescent 
lighting fixtures. 

Typical transformation. Although the 
old-fashioned, high-grillwork tellers’ cages 
were eliminated when the Union Trust 
Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
recently remodeled its quarters, the marble 
counter bases were retained, and a shallow 
partition between the teller and the cus- 
tomer was added in place of the cages. 

By retaining this expensive portion of 
the original facilities, Union Trust was 
able to expend its remodeling monies to 

reater advantage elsewhere. Modern 
ighting fixtures were installed in the ceil- 
ing, after the ornate mural had been painted 
over a solid, subdued tone. The effect of 
painting wall surfaces light green in con- 
trast to the drab brown of an earlier era is 
evidenced in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

Combination writing stands and display 
cases grace the center of the lobby where 
customers’ products are displayed. 
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Bank: is J. A. Backer 


A different twist in the growing tendency 
of banks to assist in the business education 
of youth is the participation of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, in that city’s two-year-old 
Junior Achievement program. 

A recent article in a national magazine 
(Satevepost, June 5) outlines the Mer- 
chants National Bank’s brief and success- 
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Farmer’s Bank, Grandview, Missouri 


Before and after remodeling, Union Trust Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Sound-proof, doorless consultation rooms and carpeted 
lobby in personal loan department (above) and glassed-in 
office space on balcony of remodeled Rochester Trust 
Office, Lincoln Rochester (New York) Trust Company 


; 


New lighting fixtures, color combinations, glass partitions and sound-proof rooms 
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ful career as sponsor of a going hand lotion 
company, piloted by teen-agers. In fact, 
reports the article, honk publicist William 
Balderson is also treasurer of Junior 
Achievement in New Bedford, lending his 
knowledge and experience in the field of 
finance to the adult group which so 
earnestly supports the business ventures 
of the city’s sons and daughters. 

Although Corliss J. Burlingame, one of 
the bank’s executives sponsoring the hand 
lotion company, has been called upon to 
render assistance necessary in the procure- 
ment of scarce raw materials, he has found 
outstanding co-operation among the na- 
tion’s businessmen when the words “‘Junior 
Achievement” were mentioned. 

This youth movement, with the backing 
of such banks as Merchants National, has 
already fostered over 800 going businesses 
in twelve states, and is aiming for a 30,000- 
company goal by 1950. 
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Operational Aids 
for Trust Departments 


Two additional “suggestion memos” 
have been developed by the hard-working 
Committee of Trust Department Oper- 
ations of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associ- 
ation, which has done much to assist the 
smaller corporate fiduciaries in setting up 
better records and improved procedures. 

Especially noteworthy is the compre- 
hensive outline issued by the committee 
covering a suggested accounting system 
for common trust funds, with reproduc- 
tions of eight recommended bookkeeping 
forms. This is not only one of the most 
complete treatises on the subject available, 
but the system advocated has withstood 
the test of practical operation since com- 
mon trust funds were first established. 

Forms in stock. Recognizing that only 
small quantities of the forms used in con- 
junction with the system would be required 
by a bank operating an average-size 
common trust fund, the committee has 
arranged with the Keystone Index Card 
Company of Philadelphia to carry these 
forms in stock so that small quantities may 
be purchased at reasonable cost. 

The other new procedural memo issued 
by the committee is entitled “Accounting 
for Worthless Securities,’ and it describes 
a svstem for controlling worthless securities 
while at the same time keeping them sepa- 
rate and apart from the regular assets 
records maintained in connection with a 
fiduciary account. 

All told, the committee has prepared 
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Idea: Inject more friendly 
tone in all bank notices 


and distributed nine suggestion memos. 
The others cover the following subjects: 
Operating a Trust Tickler; Preparation of 
Inventories and Appraisements; Waivers 
for Court Accounts of Income; Trust Files 
—Destruction; Discretionary Powers—Ap- 
provals; Accrued Income Statements; In- 
tervivos Deeds of Trust—Apportionment 
of Income upon Establishment. The com- 
mittee has also arranged with the Key- 
stone Index Card Company to carry in 
stock the following approved trust forms: 
Trust Dockets, Aaministrative Check 
Sheet for Settlement of Decedent’s Estates, 
and Form of Investment Review. 

Widely helpful. The activities of the 
committee have not only benefited many 
of the smaller and medium-sized trust 
departments in Pennsylvania, but have 
also attracted the interest of other trust 
companies throughout the country. More- 
over, the merits of the forms developed 
have been recognized by a number of the 
larger trust institutions. Some of them 
are being distributed by the A. B. A. on a 
nationwide scale. 

Chairman of the Pennsylvania commit- 
tee is George C. Robinson, trust operations 
officer, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany. Other members include-.trust men 
from small as well as metropolitan banks. 
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Noteworthy Move 


Following the recent purchase of the 
tallest building in Peoria, Illinois, the 
First National Bank of that city soon will 
move into its new quarters, now being 
completely remodeled for bank use. The 
building (at right) was last occupied by 
The Alliance Life Insurance Company. 

In accomplishing the change from insur- 


Down with the old, and up 
with the new 








ance to banking facilities, the First Na- 


tional is installing elevators, fire and bur- 


glar proof vaults on each floor and deposit 
vaults for customers in the basement. 

Shown holding the bronze placard of 
the former tenant, while workmen prepare 
to hang the new sign in the background, 
are (left to right) Harold L. Harsch, vice- 
president and cashier; E. M. Benton, vice- 
president; L. M. Stacy, building manager; 
and W. E. Stone, president. 
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New Holiday Sign 


In announcing recent holidays, Colonial 
Trust Company of New York abandoned 
the familiar impersonal notice which has 
appeared in the nation’s banks for decades. 

Calling its new message “‘A Reminder,” 
and requesting the public to arrange its 
bank business in accordance with the 
holiday, Colonial Trust takes a step in the 
direction of better public relations. 

Bank public relations men may find it 
advisable to study additional avenues of 
improvement, especially along the lines of 
revising the many forms which must be 
read and easily understood by the general 
public. 
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Trust Cheek List 


Alerted to the need of a better under- 
standing of changes included in the re- 
cently-passed Revenue Act of 1948, the 
personal trust department of Bankers Trust 
Company, Detroit, has issued a check list 
for reviewing wills and estates of its cus- 
tomers. 

Based on the assumption that many 
estate plans geared to the pre-existing tax 
law have been rendered obsolete, Bankers 
Trust prepared a list of 21 questions and 
an inventory form to be sent to clients 
and others, along with a reprint of ““The 
New Tax Law,” which recently appeared 
in Trusts and Estates Magazine. 

After checking the questions “Yes” or 
“No,” (typical query: Does your will have 
a “common disaster” clause with limita- 
tion in excess of six months?) the estate 
or trust holder is asked to discuss the 
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questionnaire with his attorney and insur- 
ance underwriter. 

Many changes in the present trust or 
estate plan may be necessary, Bankers 
Trust contends, and their check list serves 
as a tip-off. The company later intends 
to follow up with a letter “reaffirming our 
willingness” to place its services at the 
disposal of the client, his attorney and his 
insurance man. 
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Should Banks Adopt 
The Simplified Letter ? 


In the past year, bankers have found 
among the letters they receive an increas- 
ing number of “simplified letters.” At 
first these letters were looked upon as a 
curiosity, but now so many of them are 
being written by firms throughout the 
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THE First NATIONAL Bank 


April 2, 1948 


Mr, Jemes Jones 
1 Metn Street 
Busytown, U.S.A. 


THANK YOU 


We went you to knoe how much we appreciete 
bringing Mr. Jemes Doe to our benk. The spirit 
of friendliness and co-operation you heve shown 

introducing Mr. Doe and other friends fo The 
First Nationel Bank hes been a source of e great 
deal of pleasure to us. 


We hope we will never be found wanting in render- 


ing the kind of service you would like to have us 
give your friends. 


WILLTAM SMITH - VICE-PRESIDENT 








Curiosity —or coming trend? 


nation that many bankers are asking them- 

selves, “‘Is this the coming fashion in bank 

letters, too?” 

In rules of general business style and 
custom, perhaps the best course is to 
follow Pope’s wise adage: 

“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
This counsel can be applied to the 

simplified letter, which. for several years 

the National Office Management Associ- 
ation has been stressing with much success. 

The simplified letter shortens the time 

required for dictating and typing. 

Points of difference. Al parts of the 
letter are flushed to the left, thus saving 
the typist the time required to adjust the 
carriage. The inside address is cut down 
to nothing but a name if the address 
appears on the envelope, but it is thought 
preferable to use a window envelope with 
the simplified letter; in this case, a com- 
plete inside address is typed. 

There is no salutation, but in its place 
is a subject line typed in capital letters. 
In the body of the letter only block style is 
used. There is no complimentary close, 
and the position or ae ge is typed 
on the same line with the signature, sepa- 
rated from it by a dash. The names of the 
persons to whom copies are to be sent 
appear below the signature. 

NOMA has prepared ‘two instruction 
sheets for the simplified letter, one directed 
to executives, the other to typists. Bankers 
may obtain these instructions by address- 
ing NOMA, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

Bankers know that the very nature of 
their business demands a reasonable con- 
servatism in matters of business style and 
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Model 100 BRANDT Auto- 
matic Cashier pays from 1¢ 
to $1.00 upon the depres- 
sion of a single key. Coins 
are delivered to the teller 
and passed to the customer. 


Model 200 BRANDT Cashier 
operates in the same manner as 
Model 100 except that upon the 
depression of a key the coins roll 
on edge quickly and quietly down 
a chute into a cup from where they 
are picked up by the customer. 





Bank Special Coin Counter and 
Packager. It counts and packages 
pennies to silver dollars inclusive. 
A hand operated BRANDT Coin 
Counter and Packager, Model CA, 
can also be supplied. 


BRANDT Coin Soiter and 
Counter, motor driven, 
sorts and counts mixed 
coins—pennies to half dol- 
lars inclusive. 


Coin Handling MACHINES 


eee FOR... 


BANKS 


Since the Year 1890 


You can BANK on BRANDT to supply products of 
superior quality—products that will permit you to 
perform your work with the greatest possible speed, 





always accurately. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


USE THIS COUPON 
Please send complete information regarding 


[_] BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS Bank Name 
(Coin Paying Machines) 

{_] BRANDT COIN COUNTERS and PACKAGERS By 

(-] BRANDT COIN SORTERS and COUNTERS 

(-] BRANDT COIN STORAGE TRAYS Pi ARERR. TORTS RICE Ne LIM RADI oe PEE 

{_] BRANDT COIN WRAPPERS and BILL STRAPS City Zone State 








‘BRANDT” and “CASHIER” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office. B-7 
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practice. However, the spirit and tone of 
the simplified letter have been adopted by 
many banks a long time ago. Perhaps the 
acceptance of the mechanics of the simpli- 
fied letter will follow. 
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New Bank School 
for Public Relations 


A long-considered goal has been attained 
this year by the Financial Public Relations 
Association, in the establishment of a 
School of Financial Public Relations, to 
be held August 16-28 at the downtown 
ee of Northwestern University. 

The initial two-week course will include: 
Case Histories in Bank Public Relations, 
Advertising, Salesmanship, Semantics, 
Development of New Business, Effective 
Speaking, Publicity, Development of Pub- 
lic Relations Policy and Program, Organi- 
zation of Public Relations Department and 
Techniques of Public Relations. Two-hour 
seminars are scheduled for each evening. 

Registration for the first year is limited 
to 50 members of the F. P. R. A. Total 
cost, including board and room, is $200. 
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Unusual Quarters 


With so many new or modernized bank- 
ing quarters in the news, the Farmers & 
Merchants Union Bank.at Columbus, Wis- 
consin, remains well satisfied with its un- 
usual banking home erected in 1920. 

It was one of the last architectural crea- 
tions of the late Louis H. Sullivan, of 
whom the famous Frank Lloyd Wright was 
a student and an admirer. Mr. Sullivan 

















28-year-old product of a noted 
architect, the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Columbus, Wiscon- 
sin, has many advanced features 


designed the Chicago Auditorium, the 
Transportation Building at the old Chicago 
World’s Fair, and other well-known struc- 
tures, as well as a number of banks. 

Ahead of time. Extensive use of glass, 
mark of many of the new bank: quarters, 
is also found at the Columbus institution. 
A special consultation room has a big plate 
glass fronting the street, another facing 
the vestibule, and still another separating 
it from the lobby. Curtains can be drawn 
for complete privacy; when they are 
thrown back, the room commands a view 
of the street and the entire working section 
of the bank. The working quarters border 
the main lobby, and are separated from it 
by heavy glass partitions. Along one side 
of the lobby are glass fronted display cases 
for farm products, special notices, etc. 
The coupon booths have transparent glass 
counters, to make it virtually impossible 
for papers to fall on the floor unnoticed. 
A foremost decorative feature is the long 
series of arched windows with beautifully 
colored glass. 

The bank has many other highly modern 
features. For instance, the open platform 
for officers; a woman’s room fitted with 
vanity, reading table, lavatory, writing 
desk and .window seats; a large assembly 
room, available to the public, with fire- 
place and huge round table; cushioned 


‘ seats in the lobby; public drinking foun- 


tain; and conditioned air which is forced 
into the banking rooms through concealed 
fixtures both summer and winter. 
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W. are publishing a series of 10 advertisements like this 
one (1000 lines each) in the Chicago daily papers. 


We will gladly provide free newspaper mats to any bank 
— anywhere —that would like to publish them over its own 


signature in the newspapers of its own community. 


Full information on request. Address Dept. 12. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Where do babies 
get the best break 





a 
WUt“Z “T what should make 
you feel mighty proud of yourself 


In ten minutes, the average American worker earns enough to buy a quart of milk. 
Russian babies need milk, too. And how long do you think it takes the average 


Russian worker to earn enough to buy a quart of milk? Check one of these 3 figures: 


10 minutes [| 59 minutes x 29 minutes [| 


THE RIGHT ANSWER — whether you know it, guess it, or read it below —should make 
you feel mighty proud of the way we do things in this country; of how much more 


our economic system does for us than any other system does for any other people. 











And all the people who work at The First National Bank of Chicago feel just as 
proud as you do, because the American way of banking is one of the many things that 
help make the American way of living the best way in the world! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ANSWER: 
Reprints of this series of advertisements are available upon request for 


use in factories, offices, schools and other institutions. Address Dept. 12. 
Comparisons are based on industrial wage rates and ‘prices prevailing 
in early 1948. 
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One of the advantages offered by the 
Chase as a New York correspondent is 
the close familiarity and insight of its 
officers into banking and business con- 


ditions in all sections of the country. 


**We wish to take this opportunity to express to 
a you and to your institution our appreciation 
for the expeditious and accurate manner in 
which you executed our wishes. Every detail 
was handled most satisfactorily. Your value 

as a representative of our interests in New York 


has again made itself unquestionable.” 
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_. Extract from a letter 
. received from one of our 
correspondent banks 


This information, constantly available 
in the Chase offices, can be readily used 
in connection with the problems or 
needs of the customers of correspon- 
dent banks. 


Broaden customer service with Chase correspondent facilities 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, 


JULY, 1948 


Employee training class, Hartford National Bank and Trust Company 


One result of the program : Stimulation of efforts to improve personnel contacts with the public 


PIONEERING VENTURE FOR COMMERCIAL BANKS 





Sfate-mide PUBLIC KELATIONS 


Details of a well-planned, aggressive program 
that is reaping results for Connecticut banks 


N typically cautious New England 
manner, Connecticut bankers stud- 
ied the situation for three years 

between the first survey of public rela- 
tions and formally adopting a plan. 
They digested thoroughly all of the 
available information. Then, in 1947 
the Connecticut Bankers Association 
got its public relations program rolling. 
Since that time the state has pioneered 
an active, aggressive, state-wide pub- 
lic relations program —the first of its 
kind in the country, and one from 
which it is already harvesting some 
worthwhile results. 

The project really got its start four 
years ago when the bankers of New 
Haven sensed a feeling against them- 
selves, more particularly against their 
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By 
ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 


service charges. They hired a firm to 
make a survey in the city. The find- 
ings confirmed the bankers’ suspicions. 
The public did not know much about 
banking, did not like much of what it 
thought it knew. 

People were so apathetic about 
banks that it seemed a fair guess some- 
one could launch a plausible attack 
upon the banking system without hav- 
ing many voters spring to its defense. 
Living in a political climate where 
government encroachment was hardly 
unknown, the banks plainly were in 


danger that the public would find a 
good deal of encroachment upon bank- 
ing altogether palatable. 

The New Haven banks promptly 
undertook to improve their standing 
among their fellow townsmen, with a 
good deal of success. But these 
bankers remained restless in their 
knowledge that banking laws are made 
by states and by Congress, and that 
they therefore stood in danger of 
adverse legislation as long as Connecti- 
cut voters—presumably like-minded 
with the New Haven voters —should 
remain adverse to the banking in- 
dustry. 

Some support, but not enough, 
rallied behind the idea advanced for a 
state association program of public 
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relations betterment. 
however, undertook to study the facts. 
Sentiment moved steadily in the direc- 
tion of doing something constructive 
When the survey made for 
the Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers was released early in 1947, the 
Connecticut association decided there 


about it. 


STATEWIDE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 
“= of 
THE CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





This program will function on chree levels: 


L. Presenting the sory of Connecticut commercial banks as a statewide group. 
2. Dealing with the public relations problems of local groups of banks. 
3. Collaborating with individual beaks in their Public Relations activities. 





PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 
The primary purpose will be to build a more accurate 
aod, therefore, more favorable public appreciation of 
what privately managed commercial banks do for the 
ness and other groups, the local community and the 
seate. The secondary objective will be co disseminace 
a wider and more detailed understanding of specific 
bank services, and to create more new business for ail 
the banks. 

‘We must show that the part played by Connecticut 
commercial baaks is vital to the general public. 

The program will utilize modern public relations 
a3 employed by other important business groups. 
While ic if fele chat Connecticut commercial banks 
should have a permanent Public Relations sewup, the 
program will be on a 2-year trial basis. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A PUBLIC RELATIONS 
OFFICE 
‘The Public Relations firmv of Dudley L. Parsons in 


wader the supervision of the Public Relations Com- 
minee and the Dudley L. Parsons Company. 
In addition to the full-time services of the Director 


within che state, the ideas and cooperation of related 
national activities will be drawn upon through contacts 
with the American Bankers Association, che Financial 


DUTIES OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
The first step for the resident Public Relations Director 


will be to visit each bank and acquaine himself with* 


its public relations problems. While this project will 
take cime co complete, it will be started at the outser 
of the program and carried through as quickly as 
possible. Ar the same time, the Public Relations 
Director will visit and establish a working relationship 
with local newspapers and radio newsmen, informing 
them of the program, and inviting them to call upon 
the Public Relations Ofhce for information or other 
assistance in matters involving banks. 

One of the most important functions of the Public 
Relations Director will be to obtain material for, 
Prepare and issue news articles in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, These releases will be concerned with all 
subjects pertaining to banking and its contribution 
to che general welfare, such as periodic reports on 
total deposits and othe: aggregate figures of Coanecti- 


cut conunercial banks, détails and figures or loans - 


made to small business and veterans, seasonal increases 
in banking activicy and their meaning, Association 

















iil The First Year 
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June 1, 1948 


—— 


To the bers of the C icut Bankers Association: 





It is with considerable satisfaction that your Public Relations Committee 
presents this report of the first year’s operations of the state-wide Public 
Relations Program. 








Seventy-six banks, p g 89.7% of iation member deposits, are par- 

Gcigae, ts tazthonond His haabsathe dice tae Sede odd io bs 
subscribing banks were $30,873.08. With estimated expenses to July 1, 1948 set 
at $28,702.26, the committee expects to begin the second year’s operations 
with a reserve of $2,170.82. 





The report of operations is divided into three major fields of programming. 
(1) Public relations efforts directed towards the Connecticut public. 
(2) Public relations information efforts with commercial banks. 
(3) Public relations assistance to individual banks and bank groups. 





In spite of the éxtreme intangibility of public relations, and the usually long ‘ L 
period of time required before the productivity of public relations efforts can 
be blished, the program’s first year’ record contains many positive accom- 
plishments. These accomplishments have been made possible largely by the 
high degree of public relations awareness and interest of the Connecticut 
commercial banks. 








While the first year’s efforts have been highly successtul, we recognize that 
the program has not heen perfect in all respects. As the first of the country’s 














of ial banks te undertake this type of comprchensive 

public relations program, we have had to beat our own path through the 
public relations wilderness. Our expericnces of the past months will prove of ¢ 
great value during the second year, and we are confident that the 1948-1949 7 

program will be even more beneficial than that of the first year. 

I 
I 
PUBLISHED SY THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE, CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 151 COURT STREET, NEW HAVEN - JOHN WH. PAYNE, JR. DIRECTOR , 
I 
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The Connecticut banks now have a kit of tools to use, and expert advice on how to use them 


The association, 


Sampling of some of the published material issued by the public relations office 





was no need to resurvey their state. 
They voted to go ahead with a program. 

Chairman of the association’s Pub- 
lic Relations Committee is Winthrop 
W. Spencer, president, Colonial Trust 
Company, Waterbury. Before adop- 
tion of a definite program, the com- 
mittee asked all of the banks in the 


state to make provisional pledges of 
contributions at the rate of $25 per 
million of total time and demand de- 
posits. Many of these pledges came 
by return mail. When the association 
adopted the program, the pledge 
money was called ‘for, and a letter 
went out to the banks which had 
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for good public relations 


Publithed by the Publix Relations Office, Connecticut Bankers Assocation, 151 Court St. New Maven 10, Conn 


How *e act and what we say ¥ sot fe ereen 
deternines the bank custo 
fapression of the bere - 
iepressions are apt to be gore lasting. 


we realice what the oY 
customer ts, we sore cies rened. 
stand the tmortance of wwe @ or. ia actions —s 
when dealing with then. 


What ux & Rank Customer’* is not quite 

the Hueorcus cartoon series tt may acoear 
such prance m the formation of public understanding of banks 

to be. Perhaps you *ould like to post it jroo pe : 

on your beiletin beards, 


‘throp B. Spencer, Chetrean 
Public Reietions Committee 
Commneste wt Bankers Association 
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To the members of the Connecticut Bankers Asocntion 


We 
Comag ' 
Tue purpose of these nutes (tu be published in three secuons) is to help Wed 
your bank gain the important public relanons benefits of publicity ine 
Publicity—news stories about your bank and its staff published in local vl 
news columns—is good for your bank. News shows the public the key " 
spot your bank occupies in community life and buses. News tells the » on 
pubbe the professional and personal activities of your bank and its people. a io t 
oO News helps the public to understand that your bank is a very human mo . 
establishment, operated by people whe are regular Juhn and Jane Goer « 
vy bes bes Does, Publicity is good news for your bank o 
ens first And these important public relanons benefits are yours mn return for a 


minimum of ettort— whether your bank s Connecticut's largest or smallest 
These notes try to help you recognize and find the news in your bank 
and to show you how eo give that news toahe newspapers. These are 
wn! yons ongmaring frum the actual experience of banks 
with even as few as four staff members. e 
When you have read these suggestions we hope that you will expand 
your efforts to let the public know your tank news—the news that is of 


individually and collectively. Your pubhe relations director is prepared 
to offer you concrete assistance and suggestion—if you will call un him 


Woerneor W. Server, Chairman 
Public Relations Commnuittce 


UR B 























Burroughs Clearing House 























JOHN H. PAYNE, Jr., public relations director, addressing group meeting 


A full-time public relations office has been established 


either refused or failed to answer. 
This brought in another substantial 
number as participants. Committee 
members telephoned a few of their 
slower-moving friends and got some 
more participants. But there was no 
pressure put on any bank; those who 
came in came as willing associates. 

Of 106 banks in Connecticut, 76 
signed and paid $30,873, representing 
89 per cent of the deposits in the state. 
The largest non-participant has $20,- 
000,000 deposits, the smallest partici- 
pant has $838,000. Total expendi- 
tures of the twelve months ending 
July 1, 1948, were about $2,000 under 
the total fund. 


The association opened a_ public 


e 106 Connecticut banks, 76 of which 


relations office in New Haven, in 
charge of John H. Payne, Jr., as public 
relations director. After completion 
of the preliminary planning, the pro- 
gram got actively under way late 
last summer. 


FROM the beginning, the program 

has been presented to the member- 
ship as a long-range effort. It has been 
represented not as a cure-all which the 
association would administer to make 
everything cozy for its members, but 
rather as a set of tools which the 
banks could use to build good public 
relations for themselves. The associ- 
ation’s objective has been set forth as: 
The providing of positive assistance 


to banks in their constructive develop- 
ment of relations with employees, 
stockholders, customers, and the com- 
munity. But the emphasis throughotf® 
has been upon what the banks could 
and must do. It is not a passive pro- 
gram for banks merely to accept. 

The association sets forth its pro- 
gram under three major headings: 
(1) Efforts directed toward the Con- 
necticut public; (2) Bank information; 
and, (3) Bank assistance. 

Three activities constitute its efforts 
directed at the public: (a) Banking 
News; (b) Contacts; and, (c) School- 
age banking education. 

Contrary to the usual procedure, 
the issuance of news received the least 
emphasis during the first year of the 
public relations program. The public 
relations office established as its policy 
that it would withhold the usual tor- 
rent of news handouts which come 
from most such new units. Its pur- 
pose in exercising this self-restraint 
was to establish in editors’ minds a 
belief that the association was out to 
do something constructive about bank- 
ing policies and practices, rather than 
to roll up the maximum yardage of 
clippings. 

During its first twelve months the 
office issued 22 releases. All of these 
covered tangible news: association 
meetings, committee appointments of 
local men, association moves tying in 
with such news topics as inflation, co- 
operative newspaper advertising pro- 
grams by bank groups. Hopes, aspira- 
tions, and incomplete plans were soft- 
pedaled all year. A consequence has 
been a series of complimentary com- 
ments by Connecticut newspapermen 
in recent months, principally of the 
tenor that Connecticut bankers are 


See STATE-WIDE— Page 56 


are supporting in ‘the program financially 
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BUT—when there ore more doliors 
thon goods, prices are high 


When there are more goods 
thon doliors, prices are low... 


When Peace Came 












Production of war materials stopped, but civilian goods were slow in 7 . inflation, 
Ordinarily, prices are kept “normal” by a balance between goods offered : 2 
getting to market, because for sale andl the money available to bay them. Ordinarily, prices are hept “normal” by a balance between goods fered 
z f oy a ts for sale and the money available to buy them. 
a POEL, Se CSRS TS Ot SE ramet Mas Senter ve Today money is over-pleatiful and goods are warce. Extra money in ‘ 
' ere sill scarce, for more businesses and more people the pockets of buyers drives prices higher Today money is over-plentiful and goods are xarce. Extra money in 
"i Tr A ae stata sitete hada the pockets of buyers drives prices higher, 
str dt week stoppages halted or interfered with production, he fir two advertisements of this series explained what brough: F 5 : 
"i Acand cbs te ans laws, regulations, aie contsacts cu about this inllationary condition. Our purpose here is to show what the The three previous advertisements of this series explained the causes of 
2 e. public, on whom the butden of mflation falls, can do about it this inflationary condition—and what the public can do to alleviate it. 
ee ee ee Clearly. no one individual or gromp can accomplish much alone, ‘The banks are carrying their share of the fight, too. Here is our anti- ; 
scuple to buy More money was in their nae hae Souk to inflavion program F 
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BUT—when there are more doliors 
than goods, prices ore high. 
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ms svinng 2g mem ane . wehen you Saiadents ith hd Giecomenaed: 
wals did now match government i cop of all this. there were more dotlars than ever to bay what goods need the buying pattie more than it needs you. We will give loan priority to those borrowers who can turn out the 
ith new money. ‘Thus, there there , oF otherwise, dem able wage supplies and services needed at home and abroad now, in order that the 
there were things to buy t pply of money found its way into nearly everyone's packet are simply acted to the high prices you are machinery for the production of essential goods may be kept function- 
vans had savings, plus discharge money. and other Gav . ing at maximrem levels, 
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Watch for the third advertisement, which will appenr here next week 




































What Can The Public Do About This? 


Above you see one of the commonest manifesiations of today s inflation. 


mn you actually weed. Don't take goods 





Watch jor the lavt advertisement. which will appear here next week 





What Can The Banks Do About This? 
















Tliustrated above you see one of the commonest manifestations of today's 


In the months immediately ahead, commodity and inventory loans 
which are tlesegned to withhold essential gouds from the normal market 
channels jy antiopation of price rises will not be made 





Copnes of the entire series are available on request. 
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Objective of the new system: To eliminate 
mistakes and derive maximum benefit 


from mechanization 


Overhauling Bank 


FORMS 


HE basic operating policy of our 

bank is derived from a fact which 

the official figures of bank income 
and expense should make clear to any 
thoughtful banker. In our Federal 
Reserve District banks spend between 
30¢ and 40¢ of each income dollar on 
salaries and wages; they spend about 
14%¢ on furnishings, equipment, and 
fixtures. Modern equipment, espe- 
cially machinery, tends to increase the 
output of work per person per hour. 
Thus, a relatively tiny investment in 
labor-saving equipment exerts a tre- 
mendous leverage upon the total num- 
ber of dollars in the payroll. 

If we could find any way in which 
we could rationally boost our expendi- 
tures for equipment to, say 3¢ —which 
is double the average—we should be 
most eager to do so. It would be the 
most profitable use we could make of 


In six months, the system has proved its worth 


Right : Chart panel showing flow of work through proof department 
Below : Interior view of The Dartmouth National Bank 


and PROCEDUNES 


CHARLES N. 
BATCHELDER 


Executive Vice-president, The Dart- 
mouth National Bank of Hanover, 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


our money. As it is, by buying every 
device which can justify itself, we last 
year got the figure up to a mere 1.7¢. 
We pay our staff somewhat better 
than the New England average for 
institutions of our size or larger, we 
maintain a somewhat larger staff 
than most banks would require be- 
cause we are subject to the peaks 
inherent in a college-town operation — 
and our total payroll adds up to about 
the same percentage as the New 
England average for our class. Ex- 
perts tell us that we are mechanized 
to an unheard-of extent. But we have 





Burroughs Clearing House 
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never succeeded in having our open- 
handed policy on equipment cost us a 


cent, as evidenced by the figures 
quoted. 

Our high degree of mechanization 
led us to musing about bank operating 
procedures. We came to the inescapa- 
ble conclusion that our use of machin- 
ery had outrun our systems, our 
techniques, and our training of em- 
ployees. This condition was not pecul- 
iar to our bank. Actually, we were 
already using the best methods that 
we could find through contact with 
many experts, through reading current 
banking literature, and through famil- 
iarity with the operating procedures 
of a good many banks throughout the 
Northeast. 

Mind you, we were never at odds 
with mechanization nor with the tried- 
and-true methods generally employed. 
We saw, rather, that in essence we 
were using forms and techniques which 
had been devised and used successfully 
with pen-and-ink operating, but which 
by their origin sharply limited the 
benefits which machinery could yield 
us. 

This line of thought could lead 


Several ‘“‘foolproofing’’ devices 
are used on these general ledger 
tickets 
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Daily statement form contains 
instructions, error - preventing 
features - 


logically to only one eventual goal: 
We decided to see what we could do 
about improving our forms and other 
techniques to bring them into step 
with the progress already achieved 
and placed at our disposal by the 
inventors and makers of modern bank 
equipment. 


AS we pondered the problem, we 

decided that the most resultful ap- 
proach might be from the direction of 
eliminating mistakes. This would in- 
volve finding out what mistakes are 
made. So, for a year, whenever any 
members of the staff had to stay over-- 
time to run down a difference, I stayed 
on the job with them. When they 
found the difference, made the correct- 
ing entries, and went home, I re- 
mained at my desk long enough to 
write down a brief description of the 
mistake, how it happened, and to note 
any ideas which occurred to me about 
how this mistake might be prevented 
in future. 

In due course a pattern began to 
emerge. The errors responsible for 
most differences turned out to fall into 
two major groups: (1) entries made 
in ‘the wrong place, as a debit for a 









































CREDIT Earnings : 

: DEBIT Expense re 

3 GL35 DEBIT Federal Reserve Bank Boston (Reserve Acct.) wi 
} G.L.37 DEBIT _HOLD-OVER Counter On-Us Checks ¥& 

; GL164 DEBIT Federal Reserve Bank Boston (Deferred) 








(P.T. Gen. Led. Dr.) 
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To Clear Yesterday's Remittance 
To reduce Federal Reserve (Reserve Acct. G.L. 35) 


‘Represents payment to Fed. Res. Bank for letter of Checks 


On-Us received yesterday. 
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CREDIT 








DATE APPROVED BY 


Federal Reserve Bank Boston (Reserve Acct.) he 
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To Clear Yesterday's Remittance 
From Fed. Res. Bank Boston (Deferred) 
(Yesterday's G.L. Cr. Balance 164) 


Represents payment to Fed. Res. ‘Bank for letter of Checks 
On-Us received yesterday. 
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G1. CREDIT 


Teller ticket forms have special 
features which help in trouble- 
some transactions 


credit or a missort not thrown out of 
a bookkeeper’s total; or, (2) an entry 
not made at all, which might be a 
simple failure to record an item of in- 
come or outgo, or else an incomplete 
entry such as making out one-half 
only of the necessary offsetting entries 
for a wash transaction. 

Obviously, then, what we needed 
was a system which would make it 
impossible for our staff to commit 
these sins of commission and omission. 
To use the common phrase without 
any reflections upon personnel, the 
techniques needed to be foolproof. 
Even the ablest and most careful 
teller, bookkeeper, or clerk nods occa- 
sionally, and certainly we could not 
aspire to having all places filled with 
people who would work at their top 
ability all of the time. 

We plunged into the task of devising 
forms and methods which would catch 
up at least some of the head start 





REGISTERED DEPOSIT RECEIPT 





ORIGINAL 














CASH PAID OUT No. 


THAT REDUCED THE ORIGINAL TOTAL SHOWN ON THE DEPOSIT TICKET. 
TELLER — Forward this copy to proof department with DEPOSIT TICKETS 
PROOF DEPARTMENT —CREDIT TELLER 











ORIGINAL 


BATCH TOTAL CASH PAID OUT No. 
TELLER—Forward this copy with each batch of Cashed Cheeks to the proof department 


PROOF DEPARTMENT—CREDIT TELLER 





CASH PAID OUT 
“To Another Teller 
PAYING TELLER —Forward this copy to proof department with CASHED CHECKS 


PROOF DEPARTMENT—SEE OTHER SIDE 
CASH RECEIVED 


From ee —_ : 
RECEIVING TELLER — Give this receipt to Faying ‘© er. 
PROOF DEPARTMENT —DEBIT TELLER 
(Cash in Bin) 














achieved by the machines. Careful 
consideration of these brought us face 





Teller No 


Forward to General Ledger Clerk 


Proof 


to face with another inherent weak- 
ness: We, in common with practically 





Note Teller Proof 


Forward to General Ledger Clerk 


all banks everywhere, were of neces- 
sity doing the same jobs day after 
day, but we were supplying our people 
with such skimpy instructions and 
guidance on the forms that the same 








. Check Teller Proof 


Forward to General Ledger Clerk 


Date DARTMOUTH NAT. BANK, HANOVER, N.H. 


: person had to write the same heading 
300 times—or 600, or 3,000—a year. 
Likewise, for lack of simple instruc- 
tions visible at a glance, the clerk or 
teller was forced each time he faced 
the problem to make a _ separate 
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5 Gen. Led. Tickets (Totals) 





6 Check Teller sub-totals 






































ickets 
_ figures on separate tic 
ae “ie Note Teller’s Proof 


DEBIT CREDIT appraisal and evaluation, then decide 
EE | RS aK ~ what to do. Being human, and some- 

ioe dedesielinbembtilleeatiion times just a trifle sleepy, he occasion- 
ote ally made the wrong decision — which 

“eae YE FOE Sea was why the bank had to pay supper 

money or otherwise encounter trouble 

and expense. We were inclined, in 

moments of stress, to blame the folks 

—— 7 who made the errors as stupid —but 





any stupidity in the situation properly 
was chargeable to the bank’s managing 








from Check 


G.L._DEBIT 


n separate tickets 
Copy * GL. a Teller’s Proofs 


officer, who should have had gumption 
enough to make. it easy for the staff 








G.L__CREDIT 





i h out Cr. 
is G.L. Cash in Dr. & Cas 
Dr. tc ash out Cr. difference. 
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L. figures on separate tic 
— yee Check Teller’s Proof 


to do things right instead of wrong. 


Y lifetime experience has long since 
convinced me that the easiest 










, C.T. line 2 | = t . ] y bl : t tart t 
(Carry No. above) +s (Deposits) se & way to solve a problem is to start a 
158 Inpivipvar, Derost mena ited SS RT | the desired end result and work back- 
ae this) nom § 7 ward. We therefore approached our 
42 Cash CT. DR. (watch tus Eres B situation from this direction. We set 
| out to find a way by which we could 
. h Cash. tie our general ledger into a harmoni- 
_ tickets are washed throug : ‘ = 
gah fare Reversed to catch “Ci difference equals Teller’s Cash 1 


Proof forms contain, asterisks 
hin : blocking out space for wrong 
entries 
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ously working whole with the bank’s 
mechanical equipment and with the 
bookkeeping entries that precede it. 
At the moment, we had a new model 
machine on order for the general 
ledger. If we could get our other 
systems in such shape that they 
would feed easily into the new general 
ledger setup, then certainly this new 
mechanical equipment would serve 
us to better advantage. Likewise, 
such a course of preliminary planning 
would enable us to devise the best 
possible system for use by the general 
ledger bookkeeper, yielding us a daily 
statement with the minimum of effort 
and expense. 


THe daily statement form which 

resulted is distinctly the keystone 
in the arch of the system that we 
erected. It is reproduced on page 25. 
Each .line for an entry is numbered, 
the number corresponding with the 
account number on our general ledger. 
Any department of the bank which 
originates an item for the general 
ledger either uses a form on which the 
right number is already printed, or 
else writes this number at the head 
of the ticket. Thus, when the general 
ledger bookkeeper gets ready to post, 
she first makes a simple sort for 
numerical order and thereby gets 
everything in the right order with little 
chance for error, and at little outlay 
in effort. 

At each place on the daily statement 
where a total is needed or a sub-total 
recorded, an asterisk catches the 
general ledger bookkeeper’s attention. 
She then looks at the double column 
of numbers running down the left- 
hand margin, and finds the number 
corresponding to the line with the 
asterisk; here appears an abbreviated 
instruction which actually is the same 
as the inscription on a key which she 
must press on the general ledger ma- 
chine to get the result desired. Note 
that Line 15 of the Daily Statement 
proper carries an asterisk, and Line 15 
in the left-hand margin carries the 
instruction “‘Reg. Tot.” 


NLIKE the old-time general ledger 

bookkeeper who had to understand 
the significance of each entry in order 
to balance out, the girl who uses our 
form can come up with the same result 
without understanding the reason for 
what she does. If only she presses the 
keys as the form instructs her to do, 
the result must be correct. 

If she really wants to know what 
she is doing when she presses “Reg. 
Tot.” at Line 15, she can find out by 
reading the explanatory phrase which 
follows the asterisk; this tells her that 
she is totaling the loans as listed on 
Lines 2 to 14. 

Note also that Line 33, besides the 
type of information described above, 
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carries the bracketed remark ‘“‘Res. 5.” 
This has no significance in striking a 
daily balance; actually it is there as 
a signal to the clerk who later com- 
putes our reserve requirements. It 
means that the entry on Line 33 
should then be picked up to go in 
Column 5 of our reserve sheet. 

When we received our new machine 
for the general ledger, we promoted our 
general ledger bookkeeper to teller and 
installed a new general bookkeeper. 
This is a girl who had been recently 
graduated from high school and had 
worked in the bank less than a month. 
Her training in how to operate the 
new equipment took three days. Ever 
since, she has served the bank as 
general ledger bookkeeper and has 
never had a difference. (To run ahead 
of our story, since we installed the 
systems which are described in this 
article, we have never had a difference. ) 

In working out the new Daily 
Statement form, we came up with a 


Ledger columns on missort shee 


few other ideas which we carried all 
the way through our new set of forms 
and systems. After each entry about 
which there could be any possible 
confusion between whether the item 
is properly a debit or a credit, we 
placed a plus mark or a minus mark — 
just to be sure. If this seems like 
overcaution, let me point out that 
relatively few of the incoming new 
employees of the bank have any 
knowledge of accounting nowadays, 
as contrasted with the situation of 
twenty or thirty years ago when every 
youngster learned something about 
how to keep books. 

Another idea which we put to work 
on our mechanized general ledger sys- 
tem is a color code. Forms, tickets, 
and other originating entries coming 
to the general bookkeeper, as well as 
general ledger sheets, are on colored 
paper. Ledger sheets are on white 
for resources, buff for liabilities and 

See FORMS AND PROCEDURES—Page 60 


t correspond to those on proof 


sheet, reducing possibility of posting errors 
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Bookkeeper’s Proof Sheet 
Received from Check Teller 
DARTMOUTH NATIONAL BANK, HANOVER, N. #. — 
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Worthwhile savings have been realized from 
a plan involving less descriptive data 
and cash letter insurance 


A Cost-Reducing 
‘TRANSIT LETTER PLA 


By 
W. H. MeDANIEL 


Executive Vice-president, Northwest 
National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


OST banks have developed their 
systems of proof of clearings 
and transit sendings over a long 

period of time. At least, that is the 
way our present handling of incoming 
and outgoing checks, in which we 
make use of cash letter insurance, has 
worked out. 

The variety of cash letter systems 
goes back to the early teller’s record 
of pencil notations of all deposited 
items. It includes the use of special 
transit letter machines providing for 
either the American Bankers Associ- 
ation’s transit numbers and the numer- 
ical designation of last endorsers or 
the typing of their names. It includes 
also the microfilming of all transit 
items and the use of the cash letter 
policy. 

Our experience has covered some 
of these systems. We have used at 
least three machine methods, and at 
one time listed all transit items on 
cash letter forms by adding machine 
and then typed in the names of the 
endorsers of all items over $50. 

Before getting into our present 
method perhaps we should say a word 
about our bank. It is one of Chicago’s 
numerous outlying banks that are 
sometimes referred to as suburban 
banks as distinguished from the down- 
town, or ““Loop”’ banks. 

We serve an area of some fifty square 
miles in the Northwest section of 
Chicago. Our business is about evenly 
divided between the commercial ac- 
counts of small plants, wholesale and 
retail establishments, and the accounts 
of individuals. Our total deposits at 
the present time stand at $33,600,000. 
This compares with $426,000 on our 
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Deposit slips and proof records, plus teller cash sheets as above, 
provide information needed when items are lost 


opening day in June, 1941, and $8,000,- 
000 at the end of 1943. 

Our daily sendings run between 
$100,000 and $120,000. We use both 
correspondent bank and Federal Re- 
serve facilities. Our cash letter totals 
are originated in the proof department 
and are reconciled daily by the audit- 
ing department with the bank state- 
ments from correspondent banks and 
the Federal Reserve. 

We began the development of our 
present system of handling cash letters 
in 1945. We frankly looked upon it 
as a “defensive accounting” program, 
and started by calculating the proba- 


ble risk involved in lost items. Our 
objective was the elimination of all 
unnecessary records and work in the 
handling of transit checks. 

The central proof department, we 
found, maintained a record run of each 
deposit proved. If we could make use 
of that and fit it into a plan that 
would give us the descriptions of out- 
of-town checks cashed over the counter, 
we figured that we could fairly 
well reconstruct all out-of-town checks 
in deposits and cashed. 

This assumption was verified by 
several tests. From time to time we 
assumed that various letters were lost. 
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T. R. ALBORG, auditor, discussing plan with MR. McDANIEL, at right 
Lost checks have been few, and invariably identified 











Duplicating tape listing is the only descriptive data that 
accompanies the out-of-town checks 


In each case our auditor was able to With this plan in effect, our records, 
locate the names of the customers from _ that is, our deposit slips, proof records 
whom we received the out-of-town and cash sheets, provided the essential 


items. information we need when an item 
Accordingly, three years ago, we is lost. 
instructed our tellers to hold aside all Not long after our plan went into 


checks cashed on out-of-town banks operation it was put to an actual test 
and to list them in detail on their cash with the loss of a Federal cash letter. 
sheets. This was not burdensome Of the thirty-two items that were lost, 
since each teller cashed but a few of we were able to trace thirty and to 
them each day. A specimen of this obtain duplicate checks. The other 
teller’s record is shown herewith. It two checks were for small amounts 
provides for the amount of the check, and we were glad to absorb the cost 
the number of the drawee bank, the against the time and money saved by 
name of the maker, and the name of the simpler method. If the checks 
the last endorser. had been larger they would have been 
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more easily identified and almost cer- 
tainly could have been traced. 

The plan in this form was followed 
for something over a year. During 
that time we obtained the benefits we 
sought. While we recognized that a 
more detailed system would have 
given us a more complete record, we 
found that in an emergency checks 
lost can usually be traced with a little 
hard work. 

Then, to button up the loose ends 
of our system, we decided in Septem- 
ber, 1946, to buy cash letter insurance. 
This, it seemed to us, fitted particu- 
larly well into our defensive accounting 
program. As it stands, our plan is 
actually more complete than required 
by the cash letter policy. 


FoR those who may not be familiar 

with cash letter insurance, it may be 
well to provide an explanation. It is 
still comparatively new, is considered 
an innovation and is even the subject 
of some controversy. What it does, 
briefly, is to supply insurance coverage 
for lost items as an offset to record 
keeping. 

It was developed and introduced by 
Scarborough and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, representatives in the United 
States for Lloyd’s of London, in 1943. 
Since then, we understand, it has been 
purchased by around 900 banks. 

Under the policy it is possible for 
the bank to eliminate completely the 
preparation of descriptive lists of items 
carried in the transit letter and to 
proceed only with the making of a 
duplicate adding machine tape. It is 
contended that practically all of the 
items in a lost transit shipment can be 
reconstructed from the duplicate tape 
and that the cost of doing so on rare 
occasions, plus the cost of the insur- 
ance covering all items which cannot 
be recovered or reconstructed, is sub- 
stantially less than the cost of the 
daily preparation of the descriptive 
data. The transit letter policy reim- 
burses the bank for all items which 
remain unidentified or uncollected 
thirty days after discovery of loss. 

It is probably true that those banks 
not catering to an active correspondent 
bank business will find the system to 
have advantages. Larger banks will 
often want to use the sales appeal 

involved in more exacting records and 
service and to consider the cost as part 
of the acquisition cost of new business. 

From our experience, we have found 
that customer requests for complete 
descriptions of transit checks are very 
rare. An explanation of the manner in 
which these checks are handled has 
always proved satisfactory to the few 
who have asked. 

Under our deposit agreement we 
have the right, of course, to charge 
back to customers any lost items. 

See TRANSIT LETTER PLAN—Page 62 
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Pictured above is the laboratory instrument that mea- 
sures the smoothness of every run of Hammermill Safety to make 
sure that it meets Hammermill’s exacting standards. This is the 
check paper that must pass 18 such exacting tests—the paper that 
is made complete in one mill, every step under one unified control. 
That is why Hammermill Safety is the uniform check paper—uni- 
form in its smooth writing surface, protective qualities, color and 
strength. For samples, address a note on your bank letterhead to 
Safety Paper Division, Hammermill Paper Company, 1503 East 
Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Involving a highly inflationary 


real estate transaction 





MR. CLUTCHBILL Aendens 
a Risky Bank Service 


“WTS for you, Mr. Clutchbill! 
Sounds like long distance,”’ called 
Willie Dexter, the teller, waving 

the Ferndale National’s receiver over 

his head. 

*‘Hope the pants haven’t fallen off 
of another of our loans,’”’ muttered the 
old director scuffing hurriedly to the 
phone. 

“No, we can’t do it!” he barked 
into the instrument with snapping 
gray goatee. 

*‘Aaron-n-n!”’ came a creeping wail, 
“it’s me, Ferdinand Amey.” 

Mr. Clutchbill softened his voice in 
honor of one of the bank’s oldest cus- 
tomers. “Where are you, Ferdy?” 

“Over to Rattlers Rock... say” — 
there came a queer interruption in 
which Mr. Clutchbill could detect a 
faint voice as though issuing orders 
with a hand cupped over the trans- 
mitter, and then came a sudden muffled 
thump as though on a ripe pumpkin, 
a grunt and a nervous, husky swallow 
—‘‘say, A-Aaron, can you bring over 
a thousand in bills? I-—I want to 
make a down payment on a cottage 
I’m buying here on the lake. You 
know where Rattlers Rock is, don’t 
you, Aaron? I’m here...init...Il 
mean in the old lighthouse. Come by 
the little road through the woods.” 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


“‘Ferdy, has something. . 
right, Ferdy, I’ll come.” 

“With the bills?” 

Mr. Clutchbills voice went over the 
wire cool and steady. “Yes, Ferdy.” 

For a long moment the old director 
stood and looked at the phone; there 
had been fright in that voice. 

Of a sudden he turned and stared 
at Cashier John Atwood who was 
silently leaning forward over his desk 
in the front office. 

“Ferdy Amey wants $1,000 in bills, 
better make it 20’s. He’s in the old 
lighthouse at Rattlers Rock. Says 
it’s a down payment on a camp.” 

John kept staring. “‘Mr. Clutchbill, 
something strange has happened. I 
can see you believe it.” 

Mr. Clutchbill nodded. ‘I’m afraid 
so. I think there was a gun shoved up 
against Ferdy’s back when he put in 
that call.” 

John took a staggering step back- 


. eh, all 


Suddenly Mr. Clutchbill reared 
back. ‘‘Look out!’’ he shouted 


ward. “Mr. Clutchbill, you mustn’t 
carry $1,000 in bills into that trap!” 

“I’m going to help Ferdy,”’ said the 
sturdy old director. 

“You'll take a posse of men... 
state police?” 

Mr. Clutchbill shook his head. 
“We'd be seen coming. There would- 
n’t be anyone there, and Ferdy might 
be dead.” 

“What! ! Where is this place?” 

“Rattlers Rock? It’s the north 
spur of The Palisades over on Cham- 
plain. I knew Ferdy was over there 
fishing. He goes every year.” 

“Queer name, Rattlers Rock.” 

“No,” muttered Mr. Clutchbill 
scowling in deep thought, “‘there’s a 
rattlesnake den in the ledge just under 
the lighthouse keeper’s cottage. I 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 63 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 








With a substantial part of your customers’ assets 
in inventory, it is highly important today to have 
exact knowledge of the quantity, age, value and 
the rate of movement of the inventory. Our Serv- 
ice provides complete inventory control and enables 
your Bank to make a secured loan . . . a Warehouse 
Receipt Loan against inventory. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. + Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bldg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + 1314 Wood St., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Roosevelt Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First 

Natl. Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. *« 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Key- 

stone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. * 222 Spring St., 
Shreveport 69, La. « Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Housing Legislation 


Both the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill and the alternative pro- 
posed by Representative Jesse P. Wol- 
cott (R., Mich.) failed to pass the 
session of Congress just ended. 

Congress amended the Lanham Act, 
however, to permit veterans’ groups to 
buy public housing constructed by the 
government at cost. 

Congress also enacted legislation 
establishing a secondary market for 
G. I. mortgages. The bill authorized 
the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation to purchase G. I. mortgages from 
original lenders in the amount of 
$840,000,000. 

The lending institutions could sell 
up to 25 per cent of their G. I. mort- 
gages to the RFC subsidiary. This 
would apply to mortgages issued after 
April 30, and the homes would have 
to meet standards laid down by 
the RFC. 

Title VI of the Federal Housing 
Administration law providing for emer- 
gency housing construction was auto- 
matically killed. This section was 
one which had been heartily endorsed 
by builders and real estate men. 

The chief stumbling block to enact- 
ment of further housing legislation was 
the provision in the TEW measure for 
slum clearance and public housing. 
Mr. Wolcott objected to these features 
but went along generally on the other 
provisions of the measure. 

In lieu of the TEW bill, Mr. Wolcott 
introduced his own version of how the 
nation’s housing problem should be 
met. His bill would have extended 
FHA Title VI covering the insured 
loan authorization, would have pro- 
vided for accelerated depreciation of 
taxes (10 per cent for five years) to 
builders of multiple rental housing 
units, and would have provided govern- 
ment guarantees of veterans’ secondary 
mortgages. 

Senator Robert A. Taft had insisted 
that the TEW measure be enacted. 
Both the Wolcott and the TEW 
measures were sent to conference but 
the conferees could not agree and last 
minute efforts to compromise were 
unsuccessful. 

There is little possibility that an- 
other session of Congress will be called 
by Republican leaders, with the result 
that housing legislation may be a 
major issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign this fall. 
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By N. P. GREGORY, 


Washington Correspondent 





Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN 





Representative CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


They compromise on important farm legislation 


Farm Price Supports 


Congress adopted a compromise 
farm bill extending present price sup- 
ports for one year beyond their 
scheduled expiration date of December 
31, 1948. After that, on January 1, 
1950, major provisions of Senator 


George D. Aiken’s (R., Vt.) long-range 
farm program will go into effect. 

The Aiken bill provides for flexible 
price supports on a sliding scale of 
from 60 to 90 per cent of parity, de- 
pending on the supply of each com- 
modity affected. 
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Capital and Surplus : 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


VAILABLE in amounts of $2,500 to 
$1,000,000. Maturities from 30 to 
270 days. Regarded as prime credit, 
Commercial Credit Company notes 
have been carried by thousands of 
banks and institutional investors. 
Delivered direct or to your designated 
write or wire 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


$80.000,000 





Bank Relations Offices: 


BALTIMORE 

First National Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON 

31 St. James Avenue 
CHICAGO : 
309 W. Jackson Bouletard 
NEW YORK 

100 E. 42nd Street 


ST. LOUIS 
3607 Olive Street 
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The compromise came after hours of 
wrangling in the closing hours of the 
80th Congress. The compromise was 
not reached until 5 a. m. on June 20 
after the Senate and House were in 
continuous session for almost forty- 
four hours. 

Farm price support legislation faced 
the prospect of a legislative death 
because the House and the Senate 
could not agree on the measure intro- 
duced by Mr. Aiken and the one offered 
by Representative Clifford R. Hope 
(R., Kans.) chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee. 

Finally proponents of the Hope 
measure triumphed over the Aiken 
group on extending present supports. 
The Hope bill continues the present 
farm price-support program with modi- 
fications for one year from December 
31, 1948, the expiration date. 

The compromise bill provides price 
support levels for cotton, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco and peanuts, at 90 per 
cent of parity. 

If they were not extended parity 
levels for the six commodities would 
have declined to 52 to 75 per cent of 
parity. 

Parity under the long-range pro- 
gram will be determined, like the 
present formula, on the basis of prices 
existing in the 1909-1914 period. But 


those prices would be adjusted by a 
formula to reflect price relationships 
existing during the ten years immedi- 
ately previous to parity computations. 

Prices for the five basic commodities 
would be supported under the Aiken 
program at 60 to 90 per cent of parity 
depending on the current supply. When 
130 per cent of a commodity was avail- 
able the price would be supported at 
only 60 per cent of parity. When 
supplies sank to 70 per cent of normal 
the support price would jump to 
70 per cent of parity. 

The Agricultural Department would 
support tobacco at 90 per cent of 
parity and the other five basic crops 
at 60 to 90 per cent of parity, with the 
exact figure depending on supplies. 
Support of the other commodities 
would be anywhere from 0 to 90 per 
cent. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
however, could always raise the sup- 
port level for any commodity — basic 
or non-basic —if such increase is neces- 
sary to “increase production in the 
national interest.” 

The long-range section of the farm 
bill also lays down rigid standards on 
the supply conditions that are to 
govern the Agricultural Department 
in determining at exactly what per- 
centage of parity individual commodi- 
ties should be supported. 





A drop of more than 5 per cent in 
the support price of any commodity 
would not be allowed in any one year 
during the period of transition from 
the wartime support level to the 
permanent level. For instance, if 
the new formula in 1950 provided a 
support price 20 per cent below the 
1949 level, the 20 per cent cut would 
have to be spread over four years. 

Acreage quotas for corn, wheat, 
cotton and rice are provided. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to call a referendum of 
farmers whenever the supply of any 
of these crops rose above 115 per cent 
of normal. 

Two other sections of the Aiken bill, 
which provided for a reorganization of 
the Agriculture Department, were 
rejected by the House-Senate con- 
ferees. 

Messrs. Hope and Aiken said the 
one year deferment of the long-range 
program would provide an _ oppor- 
tunity for study and amendment of 
the long-range provisions. 

Another last-minute bill passed by 
Congress at the last session gives a 
permanent federal charter to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, with con- 
trol vested in a five man board, of 
which three individuals would be 
from the Department of Agriculture 

















STEEL DESKS 


Make Your Present 
Office Space Produce More 


Because : each desk saves 124 square feet of space. 
You can put MORE desks in a given space. 


Because ¢ these desks are built to get things done. 
Every inch of the top is in easy reach. Full size, easy 
sliding drawer units are arranged for efficient working 
use. You adjust height to best working position and 
there is plenty of legroom for working comfort. 


And ¢ “Y and E” construction pays you dividends 
in extra years of handsome service. From the baked- 
on Neutra-Tone grey finish to the attractive metal 
corner caps these desks are built for long hard wear. 


To make your present office space produce more, see 
your “YandE” dealer. 











YAWMAN AnD FRBE MFG.(@. 1044 Jay Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Consult your classified telephone directory for your nearest Ce representative 
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and two would be from outside the 
Department. Had Congress failed to 
pass this legislation, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would have passed 
out of existence on June 30. 

Still another bill enacted before 
adjournment sets up a $150 million 
revolving fund for the Army to use in 
financing the purchase of natural 
fibres, chiefly cotton and wool, for 
shipment to occupied areas. A part 
of this revolving fund would be used 
to finance the purchase of materials 
like dyestuffs and starches that are 
needed in the occupied areas to process 
these fibres. 
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Land Conservation 


Creation of an Agricultural Re- 
sources Administration to conserve 
fast depleted land resources of the 
United States .was proposed in legisla- 
tion introduced by Representative 
Clifford R. Hope (R., Kan.) chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
during the past session of Congress. 

This is regarded as a popular meas- 
ure both by agricultural leaders and 
Congress and is destined for further 
consideration. It is practically cer- 
tain to be reintroduced at the next 
session. 

The Hope measure has far-reaching 
implications both for the domestic 
economy as well as global aid. It 
proposes as a national policy that 
“the conservation, improvement, and 
orderly development of the _ food, 
fiber, and forest resources” of the 
nation be carried on at a rate which 
will assure the country of enough of 
these productive resources at all times 
to meet needs of the American people. 

Mr. Hope, translating his proposal 
into simple arithmetic, points out that 
the United States is losing through 
improper use enormous quantities of 
productive land each year. At the 
same time United States requirements 
for agricultural production are on the 
increase at a rate directly proportion- 
ate to our resources in population, esti- 
mated at about 2,000,000 annually, and 
to our demands for an improved diet. 

Under the current conservation pro- 
gram this country is losing about 500,- 
000 acres of crop land each year 
through erosion, silting, improper land 
use; and other preventable causes. 

Mr. Hope estimates that at present 
standards of production about three 
acres of crop land per person is neces- 
sary to maintain what we regard as 
an American standard of living. More 
specifically this means a diet contain- 
ing nutritionally adequate quantities 
of meat, fruits, milk and other dairy 
products, as well as cereals and 
vegetables. 

“This means that with our popula- 
Lion increasing about 2,000,000 a year,” 
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Is your bank overlooking a 


source of profitable business? 





Southern California is one of the great agricultural and 
industrial centers of America. From here drafts covering 


a huge volume of sales flow to cities and towns all over 
the country. Banks in many states profit from the han- 
dling of the great volume of collection items which we 


send them. 


If you have no banking connection in Southern Cali- 
fornia and wish to share in this steadily increasing, profit- 


able business, we invite you to open an account with us. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
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James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 


President Chairman 
Executive Committee 
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Mr. Hope points out, “tan additional 
six million acres of land is required 
annually to care for our expanding 
population.” . 

The agriculture committee has al- 
ready held hearings on the Hope bill 
which had “‘demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that there is almost universal 
agreement among agricultural leaders 
and among farmers themselves that 
conservation of our soil and water 
resources is the number one objective 
in a long-range agricultural program.” 

In its present form, the Hope bill 
proposes to accomplish these four 
objectives : 

1. It establishes for the first time, 


a basic land policy for the United 
States. That policy is the sound con- 
servation and orderly use and develop- 
ment of American resources. 

2. It provides an integrated con- 
servation program and places responsi- 
bility for that program on the Agricul- 
tural Resources Administration. At 
present there is no co-ordinated con- 
servation program embracing both 
private and public lands. 

3. It takes into consideration both 
present and future relationship be- 
tween conservation and the needs of 
American consumers of food and other 
farm products. 

4. It places the responsibility for 
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Our Transit Department Works 


To Speed Your Items 


Every Night... Beginning at 5:00 P. M. the night transit 
department of Mercantile-Commerce works to speed your 


items to their destinations without the loss of a day. 
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department staff starts working to avoid any weekend 
delays. This plan is also used on Sundays. 


Just another feature of Mercantile-Commerce service to 
its hundreds of correspondents. YOUR inquiry is invited. 














carrying out conservation and develop- 
ment programs jointly on the Federal 
Government, the states and their local 
governments, and the owners and 
operators of agricultural resources. 

The ARA would have as constituent 
agencies an agricultural land service, 
a forest service, and a fish and wild 
life service. 

The bill proposes to merge into the 
ARA the present Soil Conservation 
Service, all related functions and activi- 
ties of the Production and Marketing 
Administration and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering. 

The bill also would transfer to the 
ARA those functions of the bureau of 
Land Management and Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Interior Depart- 
ment concerned with the use, adminis- 
tration and conservation of agricultural 
lands and waters, 
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Treasury Policy 


The decision of Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder to maintain 
the 1% per cent rate on the certificate 
rate caught dealers and investors in 
government securities by surprise. 
They had expected an increase in the 
interest rate to 114 per cent. 

Treasury sources claim that it was 
unfortunate that so-called “inside 
hints” had prepared the market for 
a rise in interest rates on one-year 
certificates. There is no doubt that 
the market was “anxious” for the 
increase, but Treasury sources assert 
that Mr. Snyder decided that the time 
was not ripe for a rise. His decision 
was based on the fact that inflationary 
sources would be greater in the fall 
when the European recovery program 
was under way. 

That was the reason that the 
Secretary elected to postpone a hike 
in interest rates until fall. The deci- 
sion was taken in connection with the 
refunding terms for the $1,177,000,000 
of % per cent certificates of indebted- 
ness maturing June 1 and $3,062,000,- 
000 134 per cent bonds coming due 
June 15. 

There is no doubt that there will be 
an increase in short-term interest rates 
next fall. The increase in central 
reserve city reserve requirements, to- 
gether with the Treasury’s decision to 
permit institutional investors to pur- 
chase Series F and G bonds from July 1 
through July 15 inclusive, in amounts 
in excess of existing limitations, simply 
supplement the Secretary’s policy. 

In some quarters, the Treasury’s 
action to retain the 1% per cent rate 
was interpreted as an indication that 
the policy of keeping restraints on in- 
flationary forces had been suspended 
for the time being. This is denied in 
official sources. One highly placed 
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fiscal authority pointed out that it 
was a choice between arresting infla- 
tionary factors later when the full 
effect of the ERP was being felt, or 
using the powers of the Treasury at 
this time at the expense of taxpayers. 

In his announcement lifting limita- 
tions-on Series F and G bonds, Mr. 
Snyder stated that the offering is in 
line with his statement of September 5, 
1947, when he offered the 2% per cent 
issue, Investment Series A-1965. At 
that time he said. that “‘further offer- 
ings of securities suitable primarily for 
institutional investment needs would 
be made available whenever the situ- 
ation warrants such action.” 

The offering of Series F and G bonds 
is open to institutional investors hold- 
ing savings, insurance, and pension 
funds, which were eligible to buy the 
2% per cent Treasury Bonds, Series 
A-1965, under the circular dated 
September 22, 1947. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury has re- 
ported more than moderate success in 
its security loan drive to push the 
sale of Series E bonds. Officials of the 
Savings Bonds Division were encour- 
aged by the response which they re- 
ceived to the new drive, though it was 
too early to obtain concrete figures. 


° 7 ° 


European Currencies 


The uncertainty in European cur- 
rencies has raised many important 
questions tied up with the European 
Recovery Program. The International 
Monetary Fund has taken cognizance 
of the uncertainty and so has the 
Bank for International Settlements. 

The International Monetary Fund 
has disclosed that it is studying the 
idea of a Western European currency 
pool. The Fund has sent Maurice H. 
Parsons, the Fund’s director of oper- 
ations, and Robert Triffin, a research 
expert, to Paris to confer with officials 
of the 16 nations now studying the 
question of currencies. 

When concrete suggestions are re- 
ceived from the currency conference, 
the United States may be asked to 
supply dollars and gold to aid stabiliza- 
tion. Camille Gutt, the Fund’s man- 
aging director, explains that such a 
request would be for only small sums 
of gold and dollars. 

Mr. Gutt also disclosed that a 
Fund ruling may place a substantial 
volume of its dollar resources in the 
hands of ERP governments, despite a 
previous announcement that they were 
not to draw on the Fund’s United 
States dollars during the four-year 
recovery program. The director ex- 
plained that a European country may 
qualify for United States dollars draw- 
ings under the “exceptional circum- 
stances” ruling if others are drawing 
upon its contribution to the fund.: 
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Meanwhile, the Bank: of Interna- 
tional Settlements in its 1947 annual 
report released at Basle, Switzerland, 
asserted that present economic condi- 
tions demand a curb on the creation of 
new money. The bank’s report de- 
clared that for “‘peace-time reconstruc- 
tion, measures of financial control 
must again be applied —adapted, may- 
be, to the circumstances of each 
particular country but without detri- 
ment to their effectiveness.” 

The report was optimistic about 
Europe’s recovery, but it cautioned 
against government intervention in 
trade between countries. It said: 
“With a new start in economic re- 
organization the time is now ripe for 
a genuine overhauling of the methods 
of official intervention in economic 
life. The criterion should be the 
effectiveness of the whole range of 
measures from the standpoint of the 
peace-time aims of restoring prosperity 
and stability.” 


+ e e 


World Bank Securities 


A bill to amend the Securities Act 
of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act 
and the National Bank Act to permit 
exemption from registration of the 
securities of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
was defeated in the Senate. 

The amendment would have per- 
mitted state and national banks to 
deal in and underwrite the World 
Bank’s securities. 

The measure already had received 
the approval of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and the 
House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, but it was blocked on the Senate 
floor by Senator John W. Bricker 
(R., O.). The Senate had unanimously 
approved the measure when Senator 
Bricker asked for reconsideration. This 
legislative maneuver blocked passage. 

Senator H. Alexander Smith (R., 
N. J.) questioned Mr. Bricker about 
his objections and the Ohioan said 
that hearings should be held by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee before it is enacted into law. 

“The bill deals with a matter of too 
great importance to have the bill pass 
on the call of the calendar without any 
hearings having been had on the bill 
in the Senate committee, and without 
any debate upon the bill on the floor 
of the Senate,’”’ Mr. Bricker declared. 

“I will say,” Mr. Smith replied, 
“that various groups in the State of 
New Jersey are embarrassed because 
of their inability to deal in these 
securities, because of the situation 
which now exists. I have been asked 
to do what I can to assist in relieving 
the situation in which they find them- 
selves. I think it is important that 
the bill be enacted into law.” 








Bank robber .. .! 


Penny was plenty put out when the 
new V. P. & Cashier squawked about her 
boosting the bank’s budget hundreds of 
dollars a year in excess postage. “Why, all 
our statements feel heavy,” she said, “so I 
stick on six cents to be safe!” Then the 
V. P. & C. showed Penny the bank’s new 
Pitney-Bowes scale... started a one-girl 
campaign to save postage and cut down 
Postage Due complaints from depositors. 

The new PB Mailing Scale is precision 
built, for long, dependable service. Its 
automatic pendulum mechanism isalways 
accurate, registers exact weight almost 
instantaneously. Its large chart markings 
are clear, widely spaced, easily legible, 
show an exact reading, and the correct 
amount of postage. And itmore than pays 
its way in any size bank... Call nearest 
PB office, or write for illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3145 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


World’s largest makers of mailing 
machines. Offices in 93 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 
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Also available 
...@ special 
70 lb. Parcel 

Post model 
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38 YEARS AGO 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


PIONEERED WITH 


SOUTH NORWALK 
TRUST COMPANY 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
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B..: in 1911, when C. P. Rogers made the first transconti- 
nental airplane flight from New York to California, the 
South Norwalk Trust Company joined with Christmas Club 
in offering a new service to its depositors. It is a service 
which continues to this day. 


In that year, 1911, the total assets of the South Norwalk 
Trust Company were $1,527,000.00. 


SPENCER S. ADAMS 
Since then the company has grown greatly in size and PRESIDENT 


strength. The financial insight and progressive spirit of | its massa es mo 
management, which early discerned the value of Christmas 

Club, have built up the bank until its assets now exceed 
$19,250,000.00. 


Men of financial ability are quick to see the possibilities 
for growth which Christmas Club offers to banks. Christmas 
Club members come into their banks fifty times a year to 
make deposits, fifty opportunities for bank officials to ac- 
quaint these steady savers with other financial services— 
banks that have Christmas Club are banks that grow. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








A 56-year-old leader in local busi- 
ness and financial affairs, Clement 
B. Chinn, has been named president 
of the First National Bank of Miami. 
He succeeds a well-known person- 
ality, Wiley R. Reynolds, who has 
been curtailing his activities for some 




















C. B. CHINN 


Heads First National of Miami 


time and is now honorary chairman 
of the board. Paul R. Scott con- 
tinues as board chairman and Comer 
J. Kimball as executive vice-presi- 
dent. Lee C. Robinson, senior vice- 
president of the Fiduciary Trust 
Company since 1932, has joined the 
First National as vice-president and 
trust officer. 

Mr. Chinn has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Belcher Oil Co. to accept 
the banking post. His entrance into 
the financial field came in 1944 when 
he joined the directorate of the 
American National Bank. With the 
death of H. Blake Oliver early last 
year he served as president until the 
American National was consolidated 
with the First National to form the 
present institution. Since the merger 
Mr. Chinn has been a director, and 
an active member of the executive 
committee. 

The First National is affiliated 
with the Coral Gables First National 
Bank and the Little River Bank and 
Trust Company, the three institu- 
tions having resources of about 
$200 million. 


e 


To succeed S. G. H. Turner, who 
assumes the newly-created title of 
honorary chairman, the Elmira (New 
York) Bank and Trust Company has 


July, 1948 


elected as chairman of the board 
Charles A. Winding of the bank’s 
legal firm. 

Mr. Turner was named president 
of the bank in 1913, and has con- 
tinued ever since as a senior execu- 
tive. Mr. Winding was county 
attorney in 1941-42, and in 1943 
was assistant counsel to Governor 
Dewey. 


° 


A veteran of Southwest banking, 
M. B. Hazeltine, who has been con- 
tinuously associated with The Bank 
of Arizona at Prescott since 1890— 
president for the past 20 years—has 
moved up to chairman of the board. 

New president is his son, Sherman 
Hazeltine, cashier since 1940 and 
vice-president and cashier since 1947. 
A. L. Favour has been named vice- 
president, a position held by his 
father from 1928-39. W. Perry 
Potter is now assistant cashier. 


o 


William L. Maude, president of 
The Howard Savings Institution of 
Newark, New Jersey, is the new 
president of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. Other 
officers recently elected are: Vice- 
president, Henry S. Kingman, 
president, The Farmers and Mechan- 
ics Savings Bank, Minneapolis; 
treasurer, Edmund P. Livingston, 
vice-president, Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York. John W. Sand- 
stedt continues as executive secre- 
tary. 

Born in England, Mr. Maude has 
been associated with The Howard 
Savings Institution since 1932. He 
is a member of the A. B. A. Commit- 








W. L. MAUDE 


H. S. KINGMAN 


New association officers 


tee on Real Estate Mortgages, and 
his activities also extend to the New 
Jersey Bankers Association and the 
Savings Banks’ Association of New 
Jersey. 

The annual conference of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks disclosed that deposits of 
these thrift institutions have reached 
an all-time high of more than $18 
billion. Also that mortgage lending 
volume for the first four months of 
1948 by the savings banks is running 
74 per cent ahead of the 1947 figures. 


e 


An active internationalist, James 





J. S. CARSON 


Wide international background 


S. Carson, is now vice-chairman of 
Colonial Trust Company, New York 
City, and will serve as special con- 
sultant to Mario Diez, vice-president 
in charge of the bank’s international 
division. A director of the bank for 
several years, Mr. Carson is vice- 
president and director of American 
& Foreign Power Co., Inc. An ardent 
exponent of world trade, he is a 
member of the executive committee 
of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil and the Pan American Society, 
was recently chairman of the New 
York World Trade Week Committee, 
has long been a force in international 
arbitration, and is a director of 
many international organizations. 
+ 


Another individual who has long 
been a prominent figure in interna- 
tional trade is Arthur W. Roberts. 
vice-president in charge of the foreign 
department at Continental Illinois 
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Hands like white doves 


...4 flutter in the dusk ...so petal smooth, 
so velvet soft, that men go mad with longing ... 


ve 


Well, maybe not quite that! After all, 
this lotion line is hardly down our alley. 

All we wanted to suggest was that 
slopping around with stagnant sponges, 
sticky stamps, and gum-flapped envelopes 
does no good to any girl’s digits . . . 

So you might mention the PB postage 
meter to the Man In Charge of Morale 
in your bank... 

Metered postage makes those small 
Steel engravings with the bad-tasting 
backs as old hat as spit curls. 

With a postage meter, you literally 
roll your own. Set the little levers for the 
stamp you want, feed the envelopes into 
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the meter, and they flash out with flaps 
sealed, and a stamp and dated postmark 
printed on each and every envelope. 

The meter prints any value of stamp 
needed for any kind of mail, prints on 
gummed tape for parcel post—the total 
postage needed in one stamp. 


Tue postage meter makes mailing go 
like mad, and gets you and the mail out 
earlier, keeps track of postage used. . . 
protects postage from loss, damage, lend 
lease. And metered mail moves faster in 
the postoffice, doesn’t have to wait for 
postmarking and cancelling... 

Meter models for any bank, large or 
small. Call any PB office, or write for 
illustrated booklet . .. And why wait? 


itNEY-Bowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 3144 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. 
Branches in 85 cities in the United States and Canada 








National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, who 
has been elected 
president of 
the Bankers 
Association for 
Foreign Trade. 
Born in Canada, 
Mr. Roberts 
has been associ- 
ated with Chi- 
cago banks since 
1916. His first 
taste of foreign 
service came in 
1926 when he became London repre- 
sentative for the predecessor Conti- 
nental National Bank and Trust 
Company. As second vice-president he 
served in Berlin from 1933-1938. He 
has been a vice-president since 1941. 

Newly elected vice-presidents of 
the association are: Charles W. 
Brugger, vice-president, Irving 
Trust Company, New York City; 
O. L. Carlton, vice-president, Cen- 
tral National Bank, Cleveland; and 
W. J. Gilstrap, vice-president, Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San 
Francisco. 

F. C. Lexa, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co., St. Louis, has been 
elected secretary. Treasurer is 
Ralph Wahlborg, vice-president, 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo. 

Bankers: Association for Foreign 
Trade was originally organized by 
middle western bankers. Member- 
ship consists of United States banks 
having foreign departments, Cana- 
dian banks, and foreign banks having 
agencies in the United States. 





A. W. ROBERTS 


o 


Jp from a beginning clerkship in 
1920, Herman Jones, Jr., has been 
elected execu- 
tive vice-presi- 
dent of the 
First National 
Bank of At- 
lanta, a post 
that has been 
vacant since 
the advance- 
ment of R. 
Clyde Williams 
to the presi- 
dency in 1945. 
Mr. Jones’ 
career has been one of steady ad- 
vancement from the ranks. He was 
named auditor in 1929, assistant vice- 
president in 1933, and vice-president 
the following year. During the 
recent war he was on special assign- 
ment for the U. S. Navy. 


H. JONES, JR. 
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Following anticipated stockholder 
approval this month, the $38 million 
Butler County (Pennsylvania) Na- 
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tional Bank will merge with the 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. Elias Ritts, 
president of the Butler institution, 
will be chairman of the advisory 
committee for the local office. Dean 
B. Copeland will be manager. 


¢ 


His many friends in the consumer 
credit field will be gratified to learn 
of the promotion 
of Kenneth R. 
Wells to a vice- 
presidency at the 
American Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company of 
Chicago. ‘‘Ken,”’ 
formerly assist- 
ant vice-president, 
is a familiar figure 
on speakers’ plat- 
forms at banker 
conventions, and is active on the 
A. B. A. consumer credit committee. 
He is in charge of the bank’s indus- 
trial division which specializes in the 
financing of installment sales of 
heavy industrial equipment and also 
home improvement financing. 





K. R. WELLS 


A revision of the banking depart- 
ment’s out-of-town division, Bankers 
Trust Company, 
New York, places 
Vice-president 


ing nine years of service with the 
Dallas National Bank. Four assist- 
ant vice-presidents have also been 
promoted to vice-presidents: C. W. 
Austin, Jr., Pat Henry, Jr., John 
R. Scott, and E. E. Wallace, Jr. 
James E. Massey, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, was elected assistant 
vice-president. 
. oe 


The appointment of five new vice- 
presidents at the First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, was re- 
cently announced. Carlos Linville, 
E. A. Hollinshead, Jr., and Ward 
S. Kelley, have been advanced from 


other positions in the bank, and 
Francis Lambert and Raymond 
J. Murphy were named after joining 
the bank earlier this year. 

SJ 


George E. Roberts, former editor 
of the National City Economic Letter 
for 25 years, Director of the United 
States Mint from 1898 to 1907 and 
1910 to 1914, president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, 
and vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York upon retire- 
ment in 1940, succumbed at the age 
of 90 following a lingering illness at 
his home in Larchmont, New York. 
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Excellent TRANSPO 
what chance would this old auto 
have on the roads today? 


TATION once... 





And . .. what chance do the slow, 
bulky, hard-to-operate perforators 
have competing with the streamlined 
Cummins 300? In this new portable 
electric perforator, you get the speed 
...the power... the capacity of a heavy machine. You can move it to 
the work, because it is no bigger than a desk adding machine. You get 


all of these advantages at a very low price because the Cummins 300 is 
mass produced . 


J. P. Dreibelbis 
in charge. He for- 
merly had supervi- 
sion of the south- 
western terri- 
tory, and is suc- 
ceeded in this area 
by Edmund F. 
Ebert, newly pro- 
moted from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president. 
Robert B. Hobbs, vice-president, 
will assume direction of a new out- 
of-town group covering the South 
Atlantic States. 





Model 300 has the GREATEST PERFORATING 
POWER available in a portable perforator. 





J. P. DREIBELBIS 


LOWER COST—Savings in labor alone pay for the installation. 


SATISFIES EMPLOYEES—Cummins 300 is so easy to operate it prac- 
tically eliminates physical effort . .. can be placed at the work instead 
of against the wall . . . operated from a sitting position. 


SPEEDS HANDLING—Jobs are done on time because of greater capacity 





In the Metropolitan division, and twice-as-fast operating cycle ... 20,000 checks per hour... 5,000 in 
Frank A. Klingsmith has been pro- 15 minutes ... 1,000 in three minutes . . . easily. 
mpg boy ai eemregpamacery ee OFFERS GREATER VALUE—Mass production brings previously costly 
vind unt re. _ features at a low price . . . more power, greater capacity, heavier con- 
P , " struction than any other portable perforator in the same price class. 
Asael E. Adams, Jr., vice-presi- For Safpetys Sake... PERFORATE 





dent and senior trust officer of the ee age eer ee ee 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co., Youngs- t MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 7 
town, Ohio, has been elected vice- SINCE | CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
president and director of the Union 1887 Formerly Cummins Perforator 

National Bank in the same city, | 4750 Ravenswood Avenue 

effective July 1. His father was at Chicago 40, Illinois 

one time president of both institu- 
tions. 
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John L. Gibson has been elected 
by the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas to the vice-presidency, follow- 


July, 1948 


Business Machines for 


Company. 





Efficiency and Protection | Address 
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Please send me complete information on Cummins 300 
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Mr. Roberts’ lengthy financial career 
began in the 1890's after a successful 
era as a newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Sd 


Gerald T. Smothers recently 
succeeded Chester Cooke as presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers & Me- 
chanics Bank, Kansas City. He has 
had wide banking and insurance 
experience in the midwest, and has 
served as a state and national bank 
examiner. 


After 32 years in the field of bank- 
ing, the past 15 with National City 


Bank of Cleveland, Robert O. 
Wendling has been promoted to 
vice-president. Most of his recent 
experience has been in the credit 
department of which he was manager 
from 1938 to 1943. He was assistant 
vice-president at the time of his 
latest promotion. 


* 


At Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, Harry L. Jones has been pro- 
moted to second vice-president, A. J. 
Paine and F..W. Shewell to assist- 
ant cashiers. -Lynn T. Hannahs, 
Jr., formerly assistant vice-president 
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Markets or Materials 
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There is no country where American 
wares go, or where needed 
materials originate, that is not well 
known to this Bank. 


Through many decades of intimate 
contacts with our world-wide 
correspondents, our Foreign 
Exchange Departmentis able to offer 
practical and reliable international 
credit service, with that promptness 
that long experience best assures. 


Whatever your need, this Bank 

can act effectively for you—issuing 
letters of credit, making foreign 
collections, arranging telegraphic 
transfers, issuing travelers’ letters of 
credit, acting as paying agent for 
letters of credit issued abroad, or 
buying and selling foreign exchange. 


Our service has been helpful to 
many business enterprises over the 
years. It can be so to you now. 


THE BANK 
OF 


CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION : 
Incorporated in 1864 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SEATTLE AND TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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SAN FRANCISCO ~ PORTLAND « SEATTLE + TACOMA 











at Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, is now 
a second vice-president at Con- 
tinental. 


An accompanying view shows 


Henry J. Rohlf, left, assistant cash- 
ier, receiving an American Legion 





Receives Legion award 


citation awarded to Continental for 
co-operation with the national em- 
ployment program of the Legion. 
It recognized that the bank’s service- 
men,numbering 582, have been offered 
re- employment, counsel and guidance 
on their return to civilian life. 


+ 


Succeeding the late Harry L. 
Additon as president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, Ralph H. Mc- 
Ininch joined the bank after serving 
as vice-president of Union Trust 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
He will also serve as vice-president 
of the Hillsborough County Savings 
Bank. Curtis C. Chase is now 
treasurer of the savings bank and R. 
W. Farmer assistant treasurer. 


° 


New officers of the National Sav- 
ings and Loan League were recently 
announced at the annual convention 
in Washington, D. C. James J. 
O’Malley, president of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president, succeeding 
Curtis F. Scott, of New Orleans. 
Carl H. Ellingson of Washington, 
D. C., and O. ‘W. Boswell of Paris, 
Texas, were named vice-presidents. 
John S. M. Glidden of Natick, 
Massachusetts, was re-elected to his 
fifth term as league secretary. 


* 


Marshall S. Cloyd has succeeded 
Jordan C. Ownby as advertising 
and public relations director of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, fol- 
lowing the latter’s resignation be- 
cause of illness). Mr. Ownby, who 
retired as vice-president, has served 
the bank for 17 years Mr. Cloyd, 
as assistant vice-president, enters 
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banking for the first time, with back- 
ground in the insurance and invest- 
ment fields. 

Sf 


An individual well known to most 
financial advertising men, Guy W. 
Cooke, died last month at the age 
of 70. He was formerly assistant . 
cashier of The First National Bank ST. LOUIS 
of Chicago, and for 33 years was in TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY 


charge of the bank’s advertising. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. 


¢ 








This has been a year of changes 
for the West Englewood National 
Bank, Teaneck, New Jersey. First 
was the election of a new president, 
Frank A. Weber, former vice- 
president who has succeeded the late 
J. H. Schilling. Last month a public 
reception -was held to mark the 
changing of the bank’s name to the 
Garden State National Bank, and 
also to display the enlarged and 
modernized quarters. 


; PROTECT YOUR 


Aksel Nielsen, president of the 


Company, UNSECURED LOANS 
enver, has 
= ‘the perce with 
for next presi- 


dent of the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 


Mortgage 


Bankers As- WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


sociation of 
America to suc- 














ceed. John C. Recent credit developments may have material- 
AKSEL NIELSEN Thompson, gi: : ; : 
Newark, New ly changed conditions which existed at the time 
Jersey. R. O. Deming, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Deming Investment many of your unsecured loans were granted. 
Company, Oswego, Kansas, was t 
nominated for the vice-presidency. These loans, in many instances, may easily be 
The election will be held at the 35th 
annual convention in New York, converted to a secured basis through the use of 
September 22-24. : 
. St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Services. 
W. Albert Hess, formerly vice- ; ; 


president of the Industrial City Bank 

in Worcester, Massachusetts, has 

become executive director of the WRITE OR WIRE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
Consumer Bankers Association, 
Washington, D. C. He succeeds 
Gary M. Underhill, now executive 


vice-president, The Charter Bank S | LOI 1S TERMINAL 
of Philadelphia. 4 


Edward J. Farrell has _ been 


advanced from treasurer to vice- WAREHOI SK CO 
president to succeed Mr. Hess at e 


Industrial City Bank, and George 





O. Newton, Jr., is now treasurer. SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 
“4 ST. LOUIS 2, MO. CHICAGO 3, ILL. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
The election of Leonard N. Burch 826 Clark First Natl. Bank Bldg. Carew Tower 
tothe vice presidency of The Denver A. SA a 
July, 1948 
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nounced. His experience in the live- 
stock business has merited an ap- 
pointment as manager of the live- 
stock loan department, handling 
bank business throughout the Rocky 
Mountain district. 


° 


Following the resignation of O. B. 
Silvey to become president of the 
Billings State Bank, the Daly Bank 
and Trust Company of Anaconda, 
Minnesota, named the following men 
to top offices: J. L. Kelly, in- 
active president; E. L. Kunkel, 
Jr., executive vice-president; Henry 


P. Murphy, cashier. Mr. Kelly, 
who is a bank director, is president 
of the Anaconda Laundry Company. 
Mr. Kunkel was formerly cashier, 
and Mr. Murphy, assistant cashier. 


+ 


With the acquisition of the Pioneer 
State Bank of Goldendale as a 
branch of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Pioneer bank, William 
F. Skillern, has become branch 
manager. 

At the Kennewick Branch, E. C. 
Tweet has been promoted to assist- 


















Orie e USEFUL 


Many 
Bank Uses 


Ne. 1170 
cart fills a 

long telt 

need for a 

substantial 
. easy hand 
“ling truck for 
those loads 
that are now 
carried back 
and forth 
frequently 
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VAULT TRUCKS 
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One truck full will save 

20 or more trips and 
much time for your hard 
pressed employees. 5’’x1!/," 
rubber tread wheels are 
stationary in front and swivel 
in rear. 


EASY ROLLING RUBBER 
TREAD WHEELS 


No. 1170 
Size 24” x 36" x 3442" High 


Invert top or center 
trays to make 
flat top. 






No. 1179, a husky, quiet, 
easy rolling, handy and prac- 
tical truck with 12 gauge up- 
*rights and three big 16 gauge 
re-inforced trays. Center tray 
is adjustable to your require- 
ments on 142” centers. 5” x 
1%" rubber tread wheels are 
BANK CAFETERIA stationary in front and swivel 


in rear. 


a Prompt Delivery 


695 PRAIRIE 
AURORA « ILLINOIS 
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Size 24" x 36" x 45" High 
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ant vice-president and Eddie Pacot 
is NOW manager. 
o 


Philip Young, son of Owen D. 
Young and Dean 
of the Columbia 
University School 
of Business, has 
been added to the 
board of directors 
of Bank of the 
Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York 
City. Prominent 
in organizing the 
lend-lease program 
which led to the 
Lend-Lease Administration he served 
for a time as deputy administrator 
of this activity. 


PHILIP YOUNG 


¢ 


Bert Emerson Claypool this 
year completed 38 years of service 
as cashier of the Merchants National 
Bank of Montgomery, West Vir- 
ginia, and was advanced to the 
presidency. He is succeeded as 
cashier by W. G. Fitzgerald, for- 
merly assistant cashier. 

Sd 


E. J. McAuley, chairman of the 
board of directors, First National 
Bank of Mobile, Alabama, died at 
the age of 60 following a _ heart 
attack. His career began as clerk 
of the First National in 1919, where 
he was advanced steadily, becoming 
president in 1945 and board chair- 
man in 1947. 

Sd 


Luke T. Smith, formerly assist- 
ant vice-president 
of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust 
Company, Roch- 
ester, New York, 
has been elected to 
the office of vice- 
president and ap- 
pointed manager 
of the Rochester 
Trust Office. He 
began his banking 
career in 1920, 
serving as manager of various branch 
offices in Rochester prior to his most 
recent promotion. 


L. T. SMITH 


* 


John Vicedomini, until recently 
an assistant secretary of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected executive 
vice-president of Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. 


t 


The oldest man in point of service 
with the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston, Thurman Craw- 
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ford was recently promoted from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president. He joined the bank in 
1912, and is president of the organi- 
zation’s Quarter Century Club. 


e 


John F. Huxtable, vice-president 
of the U. S. National Bank of Port- 
land, Oregon, has been named man- 
ager of the bank’s new metropolitan 
branch. Robert V. Runyon is 
assistant manager of the new branch, 
36th in the bank’s state-wide system. 


¢ 
Promotions at Sears-Community 


Bank, Chicago, include James E, 
Thompson to 


Company of Georgia, and Mrs. 


Robert Strickland. 


@. 


A banker has been named chair- 
man of the board of A. A. Henkel 
& Associates, architectural and engi- 
neering firm specializing in bank 
design. He is Frank D. Gorsline, 
president of the Mercantile National 
Bank, Hammond, Indiana; chairman 
of the board, First National Bank, 
Lansing, Illinois; and vice-president, 
Home State Bank, Crystal Lake, 
Illinois. T. R. Shiner, vice-presi- 
dent and director of Investment 
Management Corporation, Chicago, 


has been appointed treasurer of the 
Henkel organization. 
7 


Norman P. MacInnis has been 
appointed executive officer of the 
Enterprise Co-operative Bank, East 
Boston, Massachusetts, with the 
title of treasurer. He formerly was 
treasurer of the Provident Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

e 


John D. Bowen, who has a wide 
acquaintance in banking and textile 
circles, has joined the C. P. A. firm 
of Wolf and Company, Philadelphia, 
as management consultant. 





vice-president, 
Benjamin J. 
Tunick to cash- 
ier, Joseph B. 
Taslitz to assist- 
ant vice-president, 
and Edward C. 
Trispel to assist- 
ant cashier. Mr. 
Thompson is a 
member of the 
board of governors 
of Robert Morris Associates. Mr. 
Tunick, who started with the bank 
as a messenger 25 years ago, is active 
in mumerous civic and religious 
organizations. 





B. J. TUNICK 


o 


George M. Bazemore, executive 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in Waycross, Georgia, is shown 
at right receiving a plaque on behalf 
of the bank, awarded for “distin- 
guished service to agriculture in 
Georgia.” (See ‘‘Broader Bank Serv- 
ice,” by Mr. Bazemore, February, 1948, 
issue of Burroughs Clearing House.) 

The award, to be made annually 
by Trust Company of Georgia in 
honor of the late Robert Strickland, 
formér president, also carries a $1,000 
scholarship for some student in the 
selected bank’s area. Seen present- 
ing the plaque are John A. Sibley, 
chairman of the board of the Trust 


Also $1,000 scholarship 
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MAKE A PROFIT? 


That question is often asked by bankers 
establishing procedures in new con- 


sumer credit departments. 


InpustRIAL Bank has helped many of 
its correspondents eliminate unnec- 
essary forms without sacrificing useful 
information. Thus operating costs per 


unit were lowered, profits raised. 


INDUSTRIAL's experience of 35 years in 
consumer credit is readily available to 


all of its correspondents. 


Industrial Bank 
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Building @ reputation for a product takes 
time and concentrated effort. Both factors 
have contributed to make “La Monte” 
the best known and most widely used 


check paper. For more than three- 


quarters of a century we have special- 


ized in the production and development 


f safety pape’~ and only safety pope’ 
of s 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS » 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations 
use La Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or 
design made in the paper itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check 


provides maximum protection against both altera- 
tion and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








New Branch Banks 


Two Canadian banks recently opened 
new branches, both modern in motif 
but different in materials used. 

The new Toronto branch of Bar- 
clays Bank features bronze entrance 
doors and a marble lobby leading into 
a spacious banking room. The main 
section is enriched with Italian Botti- 
cino marble counters and natural 
finish oak paneling to the ceiling. 

Glass brick is used extensively at 
the rear of the branch, and bronze 
swinging doors shut off the bank 
officers’ section from the public area- 
way. 

‘The new branch of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, at Quebec City, 
has a terrazzo marble floor, but uses 
wood paneling and linoleum-topped 
counters throughout the rest of the 
main room. 

The manager’s office is near the 
main entrance, with an L-shaped row 
of tellers’ cages situated along one side 
wall and the rear of the space. 


7 o 7 


Report of Loan Companies 


Warnings of the serious repercus- 
sions of liberalized mortgage credits 
for home building featured the annual 
report of the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investments Association presented at 
Toronto recently. 

In sponsoring easy mortgage credit, 
government authorities are giving too 
little consideration to what will follow 
a decline in the real estate market, 
according to R. H. Reid, retiring 
president of the Association. Slender 
equities will disappear and mortgage 
indebtedness in many cases will proba- 
bly exceed the market value of the 
home owner’s property. ‘Under these 
circumstances, foreclosures on a rather 
broad scale become almost inevitable,” 
Mr. Reid stated. 

Commenting on mortgage invest- 
ments, the Association report states 
that “the past year has been an exceed- 
ingly active one for mortgage lending. 
Residential and commercial construc- 
tion has been at a high level and the 
real estate market has been active. 
The demand for mortgage funds ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year. 

“Life insurance, trust and loan com- 
panies as a group loaned more money 
on mortgages in 1947 than ever be- 
fore. Mortgage loans approved by 
member companies. reached the total 
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Canadian Bank of Commerce branch, Quebec City 


Interior views of two new Canadian branch offices 


of $190 million and mortgage principal 
actually disbursed during the year 
amounted to $173 million, an increase 
of $54 million or 45 per cent over 1946. 

“While demand for mortgage funds 
was strong, repayments were also 
large. Thus, increases in the mortgage 
portfolios of member companies were 
not as great as one might have expected 
from the figures of loan approvals and 
disbursements given above. 

“Mortgage holdings of member com- 
panies increased during 1947 by $70 
million to $599 million. Loans on 
residential properties accounted for a 
very high percentage of all loans made, 
namely, 72.4 per cent. Loans on 
commercial and industrial properties 
amounted to 24.8 per cent of the total 
dollar amount, and on farms 2.8 per 
cent.” 

The report points out that 53.2 per 


cent of the dollar volume of all loans 
was for the purpose of financing new 
construction, and 46.8 per cent was 
for the improvement of existing proper- 
ties. 

Residential construction is expected 
to continue at a high level. A total 
of 76,738 housing units were completed 
in 1947, a larger number. than in any 
previous year. There were 42,215 
housing units under construction at the 
end of 1947. Units started in the 
first three months of 1948 were greater 
in number than in the corresponding 
period of 1947, giving indications of 
further progress in 1948. 

Concerning farm mortgages, the 
Association reports that the downward 
trend evident in the past ten years 
continued throughout 1947. Member 
companies approved loans totaling 
$6.1 million. At the end of 1947 
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Hugh J. Ferry 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurerand Director 


Packard Motor Car Company 


Here is the bond paper pie chart of 
America’s oldest exclusive builder of 
fine motor cars. And _ logically, 
“Quality” comes first. For Packard, 
throughout its 49-year history, has 
followed a “Quality First” ideal— 
and confidently invites prospective 
purchasers to “Ask the man who 
owns one.” 

Packard continues in this tradi- 
tion today, with three all-new lines 
of cars: The 130-HP Packard Eight, 
145-HP Packard Super Eight, 160- 
HP Packard Custom Eight. 

In these completely new cars, 
Packard introduces the “Safety- 
sprint” performance of new “Free- 
breathing” straight-eight engines. 
Packard offers a suspension system 
that compensates ar ye rally for 
changes in road and load. Packard 









has made additional gains in econ- 
omy, handling ease, and durability. 

And in all these cars, Packard 
owners can enjoy an automatic all- 
season heating and ventilating sys- 


tem that controls warmth and 
changes car air once every minute — 
even with windows closed and the car 
standing still! 

Like Packard’s advanced motor 
cars, balanced Certificate Bond is 
also ahead of the times. Certificate 
is made with the correct pop test, 
tear and folding endurance for its 
fiber content. Mr. Ferry says that 
the appearance, quality and du- 
rability of the Packard account for 
more than 80 percent of their 
sales, and that he looks for these 
same characteristics in the bond 
paper Packard tises. 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


Manufactured by Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 








The Certificate Family of balanced papers, bond, opaque, ledger 
and index, is fabricated for modern production needs, letterpress 
and offset, and for typewriters and office printing machines. 

















mortgage and agreement for sale 
debts of farmers in the three prairie 
provinces was $43.5 million, compared 
with $168.6 million in 1937. 

Commenting on the housing situ- 
ation, the Association states that “‘the 
housing shortage is a major problem 
and one which should be attacked 
with vigor, but attention should be 
given not only to the immediate need 
for houses but also to the long range 
stability of the housing market and 
of our economic system. 

“There is general agreement that 
an excessive boom in business activity 
should be avoided if at all possible. 
An inflationary boom in one segment 
of the economy, the housing field, 
should also be avoided. 

“If housing construction is expanded 
to an excessively high level now, there 
will be a slump later on, with unem- 
ployment in the construction industry, 
which is an important segment of the 
economy. A large amount of employ- 
ment is provided by residential con- 
struction and it is in everyone’s inter- 
est that it be spread over a period of 
years rather than lumped in a few 
years. 

“The real need is for rental housing, 
of which a comparatively small volume 
is being built. The major obstacle to 
the construction of rental housing is 
the inflated cost of building. While 
there is little prospect of a large volume 
of new rental housing being built until 
costs are reduced, this does not justify 
trying to solve the housing problem 
by encouraging people through easy 
mortgage credit to buy houses at in- 
flated prices.” 

The Dominion Mortgage and In- 
vestments Association consists of 53 
member companies, including 12 loan 
companies, 16 trust companies and 
25 insurance firms. 

At its recent election T. D’Arcy 
Leonard, general manager of the 
Canada Permanent 
Trust Company, 
Toronto, was 
elected president. 
H. E. Langford, 
general manager 
of the Chartered 
Trust and Execu- 
tor Company, To- 
ronto, was elected 
first vice-president, 
and P. ». Bower, 
assistant general 
manager and treasurer of the Great 


T. D. LEONARD 


- West Life Assurance Company, Winni- 


peg, was elected second vice-president. 
- 4 


Bank Promotions 


Ernest E. Rutherford, manager of 
the main branch of the Bank of Mont- 
real for the past year, has been pro- 
moted to the post of assistant general 
manager with supervision of western 
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A. T. CORNER E. E. RUTHERFORD 
branches. He is replaced as manager 
of the main branch of the Bank of 
Montreal by A. T. Corner, who has 
been superintendent of branches in the 
Montreal district. 

T. A. Boyles, executive assistant of 
the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, with head- 
quarters at To- 
ronto, has been 
promoted to super- 
visor of branches. 
He joined the bank 
in 1921 and served 
in a number of 
branches before be- 
coming assistant 
chief accountant in 
1933 and chief 
accountant in 1940. He _ became 
executive assistant in 1946. 

Thomas C. Bowen, superintendent 
of Quebec, Mari- 
time and New- 
foundland branches 
of the Bank of 
Montreal, has been 
appointed assistant 
general manager 
with supervision of 
that entire area, in- 
cluding Montreal. 
He is succeeded 
by Frederick W. 
Quane, assistant 
superintendent in British Columbia 
for the past two and a half years. 

Ernest C. Winrow has been 
appointed manager of the newly- 
created Cost Analy- 
sis Department at 
the head office of 
the Bank of Mont- 
real. He joined the 
bank in 1920, be- 
came accountant of 
the foreign ex- 
change department 
at head office in 
1930, and in 1940 
was loaned to the 
Foreign Exchange 
Control Board at Ottawa, in 1944 to 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
as senior pricing officer at Ottawa. 
He is also on the costs committee of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
The new department will build up and 
maintain cost statistics on every phase 
of the bank’s work. 





T. A. BOYLES 





T. C. BOWEN 





E. C. WINROW 
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Answer this question, Homer Sneet, 
find youll be living on Easy Street! * 
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: “How much does it cost, by Air Express 
To ship 10 pounds 1200 miles, no less?” 
: “Why didn’t you ask me that before? 

All it costs is $3.84! 


“TI use it many times each:day— 
It’s the fastest possible way to make hay! 
Easy Street’s already my address, 
Thanks to Scheduled Airline Air Express. 


“‘What’s more you get door-to-door service, too 
—And all at no extra cost to you. 
In these days of price inflation 
Air Express rates are cause for elation!” 


Specify Air Express-Worlds fastest Shipping Service 


e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U. S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


True case history: Truck and auto parts comprise big portion of Air 
Express shipments. —— equipment rolling! Typical 36-lb. shipment 
picked up Detroit late afternoon, delivered Salt Lake City noon next 
day. 1507 miles, Air Express charge $16.58. Any distance similarly 
inexpensive. Phone local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 


for fast shipping action. 




















GETS THERE FIRST 






Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE u.s. 











THIS MARK TELLS YOU INSTANTLY 


Theé 0 Stteailez... 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


In New York, Chicago, Boston, Wash- 
ington, St. Lovis, Atlanta, Houston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Charlotte. 


OTHER AGENCIES ALL 
OVER THE WORLD 
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Every Herring-Hall-Marvin 





STAINLESS STEEL SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 


bears this visible assurance of quality 


Open the door of any Herring-Hall- 
Marvin stainless steel safe deposit box. 
You'll see this stamp 

deeply impressed into the 

spotless stainless steel. 


As the “sterling’”’ mark on silver indi- 
cates finest quality, so it is with this 
hallmark of quality in stainless steel 
boxes. You know immediately that 
in Herring-Hall-Marvin equipment 
you get the best! 


Because stainless steel and polished 
steel may look alike even to an ex- 
pert, this stamp is applied at the mill. 
It unmistakably identifies the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin box as stainless. 


Without doubt, today’s trend is to- 
ward the stainless steel box. Besides 





the vital fact that it will remain up to 
date for years to come, many other 
superior features make it your wise 
investment. 


Most important, your safe deposit 
patrons will appreciate it. Stain- 
| less steel is clean... oil-free... 
soil-free. Unlike polished steel, it 


cannot corrode. It cuts mainte- 





nance to a minimum. 


Its impressive beauty is perma- 
nent. It is far superior to plated 
surfaces. The lustrous finish cannot wear off. 


Whether or not you now have stain- 
less boxes, when you add new ones 
be sure they’re stainless...insist on 
Herring-Hall-Marvin. The cost is so 
little more for so many advantages. 


Further details on request. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY—HAMILTON, OHIO 
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New Booklets 


Your Job With American Na- 
tional . . . The customer is the “real 
boss” of everyone engaged in banking 
states this well-written employee 
manual. Supporting the statement 
are detailed lists of every function per- 
formed by the myriad of bank depart- 
ments in service of the customer. 
Complete with several full-page illus- 
trations, the booklet presents an 
attractive picture of working condi- 
tions which might well be used’as an 
idea-mart for similar publications in 
other banks throughout the country. 


For Correspondents ... What 
one big-city bank does for its. out- 
state correspondents in the line of 
various services has been put in book- 
let form, for distribution throughout 
correspondent and non-correspondent 
banks. 

Generally applicable in all states, 
the manner of presentation bears 
review by other major correspondent 
banks in the nation. 


Little-known Advantages of 
Life Insurance . . . Co-operating 
with the insurance underwriter in the 
matter of trusts and estate problems, 














one bank recently issued a booklet 
entitled, ‘Did You Ever Hear a Widow 
Say: ‘My Husband Carried Too 
Much Life Insurance’?”’ 

The booklet describes the advan- 
tages of life insurance from the stand- 
point of providing needed cash at the 
time of death of the policyholder. It 
urges full co-operation among the 
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These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





insurance underwriter, bank trust offi- 
cer and attorney in determining the 
personal insurance needs of a particu- 
lar individual. 


Pension Planning Funda- 
mentals . . . Thinking of pensioning 
your employees at 60 instead of 65? 
Such a move would cost an additional 
50 per cent in contributions over the 
years of employment before the em- 
ployee reaches 60. That such a pro- 
hibitive cost is the chief retarding 
factor in the movement to lower the 
retiring age is fully explained in this 
new and detailed publication. One 
hundred different pension plans are 
analyzed to show trends which have 
taken shape during and since World 
War II. 


Outline for the Analysis of a 
Company .. . Prepared as a con- 
venient guide in analyzing a concern 
for credit purposes, this pamphlet 
contains several hundred fine points of 
analysis which should be considered, 
under such major topics as incorpora- 
tion and capitalization, manufacturing 
facilities and processes, labor and labor 
conditions, selling and distribution of 
product, financing, etc. 


Profit Sharing . . . The funda- 
mental way to resolve the labor- 
management problem is profit sharing, 
a prominent corporation president told 
recent management conferees. Copies 
of his address, entitled ‘‘Profit Sharing 
—The Spark that Jumps the Gap,” 
have been made available to the inter- 
ested public following favorable re- 
sponse to the address. 

Urging direct incentives in conjunc- 
tion with periodical profit sharing, the 
address supports all types of sharing 
profits as the only tangible means of 
demonstrating the partnership of -capi- 
tal and labor. 


Report on Japan and Korea... 
The full title of this recently 
completed report by the “Johnston 
Committee,” headed by Percy H. 
Johnston of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, is “‘Report on the 
Economic Position and Prospects of 
Japan and Korea and the Measures 
Required to Improve Them.” 

Those banks concerned with Oriental 
trade may profit by this analysis pre- 
pared under Army jurisdiction by 
leading U. S. economists and financiers. 


For the Good of the Nation... 
Advocating such changes as controlled 
Federal spending, Federal: tax system 
revision, elimination of double taxa- 
tion of dividends and reduction of 
capital gains taxes, this new booklet 
is offered to the public by one of the 
nation’s larger business publishers. 
For the Good of the Nation takes a 
definite stand on certain methods of 
improving our national economic status. 


Here Is Your Answer ... A new 
booklet which banks may wish to call 
to the attention of their industrial 
customers concerns methods by which 
management can reduce overhead costs 
and improve labor relations by more 
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efficient handling of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Under the plan 
outlined in the booklet the employer 
retains 75 per cent of his usual com- 
pensation premiums from which he 
pays claims; the remaining 25 per cent 
is used to pay the cost of excess insur- 
ance and servicing of claims and han- 
dling safety advisory work. 
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NorHING in your hands! Nothing up your 
sleeves! But look... 


«- . out of your present income grows a wonder- 
ful future. There’s a home in the country, 
college for your children, travel and fun 
for the whole family, even a comfortable 
retirement income for yourself. 

And this is no trick, no illusion. Jt really can 

happen! It is happening right now for millions 

of wise Americans who are buying U. S. 

Savings Bonds automatically on the Payroll 

Savings Plan. 


Here’s how the magic works. All you do is 
sign up for the Payroll Plan. Then regularly, 
automatically, part of everything you earn is 
used to purchase Savings Bonds. 

And magically, week after week, these auto- 
matic savings pile up the money you'll need to 
pay for the future you want! 

Don’t forget that every dollar you put into 
Savings Bonds is a “money-making dollar” — 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 1S SURE SAVING — U.S. SAVINGS BONOS 


that $75 Bond you buy today will be worth 
$100 in just 10 years. And these Bonds play a 
big part in helping keep our country finan- 
cially sound and strong, too. 

They’re always available at any bank or 
post office. But the surest way—the easiest 
way—to build financial security for your future 
is to buy them automatically on the Payroll 


Plan. 


If you’re not on a payroll, and have a check- 
ing account, you can still enjoy the magic of 
automatic saving with the Bond-A-Month 
Plan. Ask about it at your bank. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


Depositor Not Liable 


A commercial depositor in a New 
York bank drew its check to the order 
of a supplier for $25,000 and there- 
after filed a stop payment notice with 
the bank. Later the payee presented 
the check to the bank for certification, 
which was done by mistake. Subse- 
quently the payee presented the certi- 
fied check for payment and received 
the money. 

The drawer then notified the bank 
that this check must not be charged to 
its account since it was paid in viola- 
tion of the stop payment notice. The 
bank brought suit against both the 
drawer and the payee, alleging that 
either one or the other had been un- 
justly enriched. The drawer filed a 
motion asking that the case be dis- 
missed on the ground that the facts 
alleged by the bank showed no lia- 
bility on the drawer’s part. Sustain- 
ing the drawee’s contention, the New 
York Court of Appeals said: 

“It is quite clear that the bank’s 
complaint fails to state a cause of 
action against its depositor since it 
fails to allege ratification by the 
depositor after learning of the pay- 
ment of the check by the bank to the 
payee. 

“Tt does not alter the situation that 
the bank is suing here for unjust en- 
richment rather than defending an 
action for the breach of its contract 
with its depositor. Unless the deposi- 
tor credited itself upon its books with 
payment or in any way recognized the 
payee’s receipt of the money from the 
bank as payment of the depositor’s 
obligation, there was no unjust en- 
richment. 

‘‘For all that appears in the case the 
depositor is entirely correct in its 
claim that the payee had no legal right 
to the money. We have never per- 
mitted a bank in a commercial trans- 
action like this, after breaching its 
depositor’s instructions, to involve 
him against his will in litigation with 
a third party in order that the bank 
may recoup a potential loss resulting 
from its own error. 

“There is no evidence to show that 
after the bank’s mistake the depositor 
recognized or adopted the unauthor- 
ized payment. In the absence of 
ratification the bank cannot justify 
payment of the depositor’s money 
without authority and in violation of 
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District of Columbia 


his instructions by showing that the 
recipient was justly entitled to it. 

**A bank may protect itself by con- 
tract with its depositor so as to limit 
liability on a stop payment order. 
When that has not been done, the 
common law liability is absolute in 
the absence of ratification.” 

The Court dismissed the bank’s 
suit so far as the depositor was con- 
cerned, but made no order to prevent 
the bank from continuing its suit 
against the payee who got the money. 
Red ois agate National Bank vs. Battat, 
78 Northeastern Reporter, Second 
Series, 465.) 
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Can't Stop Certified Cheek 


A depositor in a New York bank 
drew a check and delivered it to the 
payee, who presented it to the bank 
for certification. The bank certified 
the check, but was thereafter notified 
by its depositor to stop payment as a 
controversy had arisen between the 
depositor and the payee. Accordingly, 
the bank refused payment when the 
certified check was presented for pay- 
ment. Thereafter the payee sued the 
bank on the certified check. 

Ruling that the bank could not re- 
fuse payment and was liable on the 
certified check in these circumstances, 
the New York court said: 

“The effect of the certification was 
to discharge the drawer from liability, 
as the certification was equivalent to 
an acceptance. When the bank certi- 
fied the check it engaged that it 
would pay it to the lawful holder and 
it cannot now resist payment in order 
to make a set-off available to its 
depositor; by the act of certification a 
novation of liability resulted. 

“The certification of a check by the 
bank is equivalent to payment. When 
the holder of the check sees fit, instead 
of receiving the money, to take the 
obligation of the bank for payment, 
the transaction is of the same effect 
as if he drew the money and then 
bought the bank’s obligation with it. 

“The bank alleges that a controversy 
existed between its depositor and the 
payee of the check and that it could 
not with safety determine the merits 
of the controversy; and it therefore 
stopped payment at its depositor’s 
request. The merits of the controversy 
are irrelevant to a consideration of the 


bank’s liability. So far as the drawer 
is concerned, his obligation to the 
payee has been discharged; and so far 
as the bank is concerned, it has in 
effect paid the check, and the matter 
is a closed one except for the arbitrary 
refusal to pay. 

“The case is different where the 
drawer of the check procures its 
certification, for there the certifying 
bank becomes bound with the drawer; 
the drawer is not discharged and no 
novation occurs. Nor is the case here 


_to be likened to one where the bank 


certifies a check through its own mis- 
take in failing to ascertain whether 
sufficient funds are on deposit to the 
drawer’s account.” 

Judgment against the bank for the 
amount of the check. (Fiss vs....... 
Bank & Trust Company, 77 New York 
Supplement, Second Series, 293.) 
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No Recovery on Note 


An Ohio contractor made an agree- 
ment with a customer to install a 
furnace in the latter’s home within 
five days. This agreement was in the 
form of a written contract in connec- 
tionwithwhich the contractor obtained 
from the customer a promissory note 
containing a warrant of attorney to 
confess judgment. The written con- 
tract provided that the customer was 
to pay $225 upon completion of the 
work and monthly installments there- 
after. The note provided for these 
payments. 

The furnace was not installed and 
the customer made repeated requests 
of the contractor that the work be 
done at once. After making these 
requests without result for a month, 
the customer notified the contractor 
that he considered the _ contract 
breached and himself no longer bound 
by it. 

Judgment was entered on the note 
for $225, but was vacated upon the 
customer’s motion and affidavit that 
he had a good defense. 

One of the defenses made was that 
there had been a failure of considera- 
tion for the note by reason of the fact 
that the contractor had failed to per- 
form within the time limit stipulated 
in the contract. The Ohio court agreed . 
and held that the contractor’s breach 
of the contract relieved the customer 
of liability on the note. 
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The defendant admitted that his 
signature on the note was genuine, 
but testified that he never intended to 
sign a note. He said that the con- 
tractor’s salesman had held a sheaf of 
papers in his hand and procured his 
signature to the note by representing 
that the papers were part of the job 
order and papers required by govern- 
ment regulations. 

Discussing the allegedly fraudulent 
procurement of the signature to the 
note, the court said: 

“In this case the defendant con- 
tended that he did not understand 
that he was signing a note nor did he 
intend to do so and that he did not 
read what purported to be a note. 
The Court takes the view that one can 
defend the signature of a contract on 
the ground that he did not read it when 
the neglect to read has been induced 
by some strategy resorted to by the 
party now attempting to enforce the 
contract.” 

Judgment was entered against the 
contractor. Both failure of considera- 
tion and fraud in the procurement of 
the note were available as defenses in 
this case because the plaintiff was the 
payee and not a holder in due course. 

However, fraud in the procurement 
has been held by some courts to be 
available as a defense even against a 
holder in due course such as a bank 
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which has innocently discounted the 
note. This type of fraud does not 
relate to the transaction to which the 
note is incidental, but to the obtaining 
of the signature to the note itself. The 
common case of this sort is where the 
maker of the note is deceived into 
signing it through some trick which 
induces him to believe that he is sign- 
ing an entirely different kind of paper. 
(Tyler vs. Thomas, 78 Northeastern 
Reporter, Second Series, 80.) 
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Tolling Limitations Statute 


A letter written by a debtor explain- 
ing why he is unable to pay his debt or 
note will toll the statute of limitations 
and so prolong the time within which 
his creditor may sue him. The 
Supreme Court of Arkansas so held in 
a recent case. 

There the maker of a promissory 
note payable on demand was sued on 
the note five years and two months 
after the date of the note. Contend- 
ing that the statute of limitations 
begins to run against a demand note 
from the date of the note and pointing 
out that the suit had not been brought 
against him until after the expiration 
of the Arkansas five-year statute of 
limitations, the maker insisted that 
the suit against him was barred. 

The Arkansas court agreed that 
since a demand note is due immedi- 
ately the statute of limitations begins 
to run on the date of the note and also 
that an action brought on such a note 
more than five years after the date of 
the note was barred by the statute. 

However, the evidence showed that 
three years after the date of the note 
the maker wrote a letter to the payee 
explaining why he had not paid the 
note. In that letter he said: 

“T have a little money due me that 
I have been trying to collect for the 
last four months and the last time I 
talked to the party they thought that 
they would be able to pay me off in a 
couple of months. I'll contact them 
right away and see if they cannot 
expedite their paying me. The amount 
isn’t enough to clear me up with you 
but every little bit will help and I do 
my best to try and borrow some place 
to make up the difference. I don’t 
think it will be too long and all I can 
say is that as quick as I.get any part 
of it I will send it along to you.” 

“We think this letter,” said the 
court, “‘clearly constitutes an expressed 
acknowledgment of the validity of the 
debt due on the note and, by inference 
at least, a promise to pay same. The 
letter, therefore, had the effect of 
tolling the statute of limitations, con- 
stituting a new promise to pay from 
the date of the letter, and the suit on 
the note, having been brought within 
five years from the date of the letter, 





was not barred.” 

Explaining that a written acknowl- 
edgment of a debt starts the running 
of the statute of limitations anew, the 
court continued: 

“In order for an acknowledgment of 
a debt to be sufficient to extend the 
time for filing suit upon a debt, there 
must be an unconditional promise to 
pay or the circumstances must be 
such that such a promise can be in- 
ferred.” 

The court also pointed out that 
under some decisions a written ac- 
knowledgment and promise to pay 
will start the statute of limitations 
running again even against a debt 
already outlawed by the expiration 
of the period of the statute of limita- 
tions. (McMahon vs. O’Keefe, 209 
Southwestern Reporter, Second Series, 
449.) 
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Trust Funds Diversion 


A bank sued for alleged participation 
in the fraudulent diversion of trust 
funds by a trustee may not be pro- 
tected by the statute of limitations, 
according to a recent Ohio decision. 

The trustee of a decedent’s estate 
had a checking account with an Ohio 
bank. The account was identified as 
an estate account and was used for 
estate deposits and payments. From 
time to time the trustee and his 
brother made personal loans from the 
bank and these were repaid by checks 
drawn on the account of the trust 
estate. The trustee’s brother had a 
personal account in the bank and over- 
drafts on this account were corrected 
by checks drawn on the trust account. 

The trustee resigned and the court 
appointed a successor trustee, who 
sued the bank for the amount of the 
trust account checks used to liquidate 
the personal obligations of the former 
trustee and his brother to the bank. 
The suit alleged that in thus applying 
the trust fund checks the bank had 
“knowingly aided and participated’ 
in the unlawful diversion of trust 
funds to the personal use and benefit 
of the former trustee and his brother. 

The bank denied this allegation and 
contended that the alleged cause of 
action was barred by Ohio’s four-year 
statute of limitations. The dates of 
the checks showed that the last trans- 
action in which the former trustee had 
used trust funds for his own benefit 
occurred more than four years prior to 
the bringing of the suit against the 
bank by the successor trustee. 

In an interesting discussion of a 
bank’s liability in such a situation the 
Supreme Court of Ohio said: 

“We are in full accord with the 
proposition that a bank in which trust 
funds are deposited is not ordinarily 
liable for monies withdrawn and ap- 
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plied by the trustee for illegal pur- 
poses. Otherwise, the banking busi- 
ness would be perilous, indeed. But 
where the bank knows or in particular 
instances has good reason to believe 
that a misappropriation of trust funds 
is being made, especially where the 
bank is the direct beneficiary of such 
misappropriations, it finds itself in a 
different position. 

“If a person had knowledge of such 
facts as would lead a fair and prudent 
man, using ordinary care and thought- 
fulness, to make further inquiry, and 
he fails to do so, he is chargeable with 
knowledge which by ordinary dili- 
gence he would have acquired. 

“The law seems to be well settled 
that where an individual attempts to 
pay his personal indebtedness out of 
the funds of a trust by checks drawn 
against the funds of such trust, the 
person who receives the same is put 
upon notice as to the right of the 
individual to pay his indebtedness out 
of the funds of the trust and is bound 
at his peril to inquire as to the right 
of the individual to do so. Monies so 
wrongfully received may be recovered. 

“‘Here, when the former trustee and 
his brother took trust funds, known by 
the bank to be such, and used such 
funds to pay their individual indebted- 
ness to the bank with the co-operation 
of the bank, the bank is fairly charge- 
able with uniting and participating in 
a breach of trust. 

“It is well settled that one who 
accepts a check drawn on a trust 
account in payment of a personal debt 
of the trustee is liable to the benefici- 
ary if the trustee has committed a 
breach of his obligation.” 

With respect to the defense of the 
statute of limitations the bank relied 
on the general rule that where the 
statute bars suit by a trustee vested 
with legal title to the trust property 
and possessing the power to sue, a 
successor trustee and the beneficiaries 
are likewise barred, even though the 
beneficiaries were under disability dur- 
ing the statutory period. 

While recognizing the validity of 
that general rule, the Court neverthe- 
less said: 

“To this general rule there are 
several exceptions. The general rule 
is inapplicable and a successor trustee 
or the beneficiaries are not barred 
where a trustee has wrongfully dis- 
posed of trust property and is unable 
or unwilling to bring suit for its 
recovery. 

*“‘Neither does the general rule apply 
in an action against one who has united 
or participated with a trustee in a 
breach of the trust, the defendant in 
such case becoming a trustee ex male- 
ficio. In a situation of that kind, a 
statute of limitations does not begin 
to operate until the breach of trust is, 
or in the nature of the circumstances 
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ought to have been, discovered by one 
who has the right, ability and capacity 
to sue.” 

The Court pointed out that the 
record showed that the original trustee 
and his brother had been in full and 
complete control of the trust property 
and funds and the beneficiaries had 
little or no knowledge concerning the 
management of the funds. When the 
successor trustee qualified and dis- 
covered the wrongful use of trust funds 
by the original trustee he- brought suit 
against the bank promptly. This suit 
was “timely,” the Court said, because 
the statute of limitations did not begin 
to operate in favor of the bank until 
the successor trustee discovered or 
should have discovered the breach 
of trust. 

Judgment against the bank. (Scho- 
 _* SRS Trust Company, 
78 Northeastern Reporter, Second 
Series, 167.) 


Withdrawal of Trust Funds 


The funds of a church were deposited 
in an Arkansas bank for a specific 
purpose. The money was later with- 
drawn by the church secretary and 
apparently used for his own purposes. 

Thereafter the church trustees sued 
the bank for the money, alleging that 
the secretary obtained the funds “by 
connivance and fraudulent ‘schemes 
carried out by, through and with the 
bank, its servants and employees.” 

The bank contended that the church 
trustee’s complaint did not show 
liability on the part of the bank. 

Discussing this objection the Su- 
preme Court of Arkansas said: 

“The fact that the church raised 
money, deposited it in the bank for a 
specific purpose and that an officer of 
the church withdrew the deposit for 
his own use, or for another purpose, 
would not make the bank liable. This 
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would be true even though the deposit 
was a trust fund and known to be such. 

“*The cause of action alleged is that 
by and through fraud and connivance 
with the officers of the bank, the 
secretary was wrongfully permitted to 
withdraw the deposit. This allegation 
of course imputes knowledge that the 
bank was aware that the secretary had 
no right to withdraw the deposit but 
fraudulently permitted him to do so. 
In other words, fraud on the part of 
the bank is alleged in permitting the 
secretary to withdraw the deposit.” 

In this decision the court did not 
decide that the bank had committed 
a fraud, but merely ruled that the 
allegation of fraud was sufficient to 
take the case to trial. Of course, at 
trial the burden would be on the church 
trustees to prove the alleged fraud on 
the part of the bank. (Church of God 
ere Bank, 208 Southwestern 
Reporter, Second Series, 770.) 


STATE-WIDE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


obviously trying to run better banks 
as a means of achieving better public 
relations, instead of trying to get free 
editorial space. 

The public relations director has 
made many talks about banking before 
business, political and civic groups, 
and educational institutions. He has 
urged Connecticut banks to get him 
on the programs of any worthwhile 
organizations where banking subjects 
would be appropriate. The purpose 
of these platform appearances is, of 


course, to spread among molders of 
public sentiment an understanding of 
the important service that the banks 
perform for the public. Other speeches, 
made before banking groups, serve to 
keep the state’s bankers informed and 
enthusiastic about their public rela- 
tions program and to promote the 
holding of public relations conferences 
by clearing house and district groups. 

Considered by the public relations 
committee as most important of its 
efforts directed toward the public is 
the educational program now carried 
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on in the secondary schools of the 
state. This is the long-range effort 
upon which the association counts to 
build a strong foundation of public 
understanding. It reaches the school 
children before misconceptions and 
prejudices against banks have a chance 
to take root, and also enables them to 
carry home to parents the accurate 
information which often is all that is 
needed to make people friendly toward 
banks and banking. 

The association relies on visual 
education material for the students, 
and the classroom posters and study 
outlines for use by teachers. This 
was developed by the New York State 
Bankers Association and is now issued 
by a syndicate. C. B. A. offers this 
material free to any junior high or 
senior high school that will use it, and 
this offer is strongly backed by the 
recommendation of the state board of 
education’s endorsement. This mate- 
rial is now in use in more than 80 per 
cent of the commercial and social 
science classes in Connecticut, and is 
reaching more than 12,000 students 
in each school term. 

When a teacher orders the material 
for use, the public relations office 
promptly writes an acknowledgment 
and note of thanks for the interest, and 
also promises that the local banks will 
be glad to help in any way to make the 
subject clear to the class. The office 
sends carbon copies of this letter to 
all banks in the community for the 
information of the officers and em- 
ployees who come in contact with the 
public. This letter also urges that the 
bank invite teacher and class to 
arrange a visit and tour of the bank. 
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This correspondence goes to all 
banks, whether or not they are partici- 
pants in the association’s public rela- 
tions program or even members of the 
association. The policy of no dis- 
crimination between participants and 
non-participants is followed through- 
out by the public relations office. 
Non-participants get all mailings and 
literature that goes to participants, on 
the premise that the more intelligent 
and effective the efforts exerted by all 
banks for better public relations, the 
better will be the results for banking 
throughout Connecticut. 

The second major heading of the 
Connecticut public relations program 
is Information for Banks. This is 
subdivided into half a dozen subhead 
activities: (a) Public relations letter; 
(b) Public relations conferences; (c) 
Publications; (d) Public relations of- 
fice; (e) Surveys; and, (f) Local 
banker meetings. 

The first issue of ““People and Bank- 
ing,” the public relations office’s infor- 
mation letter, went to all Connecticut 
commercial banks, bank supervisors, 
and banking groups when it was pub- 
lished last September. Thereafter it 
came out monthly. Loose leaf binders 
were provided and bankers were urged 
to keep all copies of the letter for future 
reference. 


EVERAL objectives are kept in mind 

in putting together this four-page 
letter. It serves as a monthly shot in 
the arm to renew and increase bankers’ 
interest in public relations. It brings 
to their attention problems of public 
relations which otherwise might not 
be detected in the early stages —the 
stages where they can be coped with 
most easily. The letter also, of course, 
attempts to suggest ways in which 
these problems may be met. It 
analyzes significant news of the month 
from the banks’ angle and points out 
the banking implications. 

Dozens of topics were covered in 
“People and Banking”’ during its first 
year. These ranged over a broad field 
of interest. There were several sum- 
maries of important findings as brought 
out in the Reserve City Bankers opin- 
ion survey, with the significance under- 
lined as a guide to the banker’s own 
thinking. Public relations meetings 
were plugged. The public relations 
meaning of labor troubles in banks 
and financial institutions elsewhere 
was interpreted on the several occa- 
sions during the year when _ such 
troubles broke into print. 

News of public relations programs 
and progress in various Connecticut 
district or clearing house groups was a 
regular part of the letter’s content. 
The importance of friendly, intelligent 
dealings with customers and the gen- 
eral public by all bank personnel was 
hammered home in many issues. 
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Activities of ‘competitive lines, such 
as the business-getting efforts of finance. 
companies in ‘search of personal and 
automobile loans, were detailed when- 
ever these seemed worth discussing. 
Finally, readers were reminded of 
chores and duties toward the associ- 
ation and the program which other- 
wise they might have overlooked. 
These included such details as asking 
that a copy of each bank’s year-end 
report be submitted to the public 
relations office, and that if the bank 
issued an annual report to stockholders 
this be forwarded to the same address. 

Two public relations conferences 
were held during the twelve months 


to aid Connecticut bankers in sharpen- 
ing up their public relations tech- 
niques. One of these covered employee 
relations and training—as a means of 
improving a bank’s public relations. 
The other handled public relations 
techniques for banks. More than 50 
per cent of the participating banks 
were represented at each meeting; 
banker attendance at each exceeded 
100, besides non-bankers who came. 

In addition to putting out its news 
letter, the public relations office keeps 
on the lookout for publications which 
will be of value to banks. During the 
year it sent copies of the Reserve City 
opinion survey to all of its banks. 
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Likewise, at its request the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston now dis- 
tributes its daily news summary to 
all Connecticut commercial banks; 
this daily has no direct public relations 
slant, but supplies excellent informa- 
tion on trends which are useful for 
bankers to know about in formulating 
and carrying out a sound public rela- 
tions policy. The public relations 
office also calls to the attention of its 
mailing list any books, magazine 
articles, or other publications which 
contain information significant to 
banks. 

Existence of the public relations 
office constitutes of itself a service to 
the state’s banks, because this office is 
always available for consultation. Re- 
quests for help come frequently from 
banks, not only from officers but also 
from bank employees whose activities 
bear upon public relations problems. 
Assistance is also extended to such 
units as advertising agencies that 








DEPOSIT-BY-MAIL 


Simplified banking by mail. 
Time-saving convenience for 
customers...for you. Handle 
in slack periods, reduce er- 
rors, Deposit slip bears post 
mark ,.. exclusive patented 
flap protects contents. 


In desired papers and colors. 
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BANK MEN / WOMEN WANTED 


Pacific N. W. large established branch bank 
system expanding. We anticipate openings 
for experienced men and women. Answer 


briefly. Confidential. 
Box 910. Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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serve bank clients and wish to keep 


their copy themes co-ordinated with 


the state-wide public relations pro- 
gram. ; 

At the first state-wide public rela- 
tions conference, bankers requested a 
survey of Connecticut bank salaries 
and personnel practices. A subcom- 
mittee was appointed to handle this 
project; it was completed, and the first 
section was published late this spring. 
Statistics. are broken down in this 
section by size of bank and size of city 
to make the figures applicable to all 
127 banks and branch offices in Con- 
necticut. A second analysis is now 
under way to show specific salaries 
paid in each reporting bank for each 
job function reported. 

Local bank meetings are a project 
which has received increasing em- 
phasis as the program has gained 
acceptance and stature among the 
bankers of the state. It is expected 
that these will become still more help- 
ful as the awareness of public relations 
problems grows. Several clearing 
house groups and regional groups in 
the state held meetings during the 
year to discuss problems and _ tech- 
niques. The committee chairman and 
the public relations director are cur- 
rently conducting group meetings of 
bank executive officers in various 
communities to help get regional 


-activities of this type under way. 


Typical of the activities thus fostered 
are two projects of the past six months 
in Meriden, a city of about 45,000 
population. When the public relations 
committee developed a series of anti- 
inflation advertisements for use by 
banks, the five commercial banks in 
Meriden decided that these were too 
good to be confined to their own use — 
and also that a wider sponsorship 
would make the program more con- 
vincing to laymen and thus more 
effective in the community. So these 
banks invited participation in the 
local advertising campaign by the two 
mutual savings banks and the two 
savings-and-loans of Meriden. The 
advertisements appeared in the Meri- 
den newspapers over the nine signa- 
tures at the bottom of each statement 
on the need to battle inflation and the 
ways in which the signers pledged 
themselves to aid in meeting the 
problem. 

Late in May the same institutions 
held a dinner which was scheduled to 
be the first of a series continuing into 
the indefinite future. Attending were 
all employees and officers of the nine 
units, plus as many directors as could 
be induced to come. Public Relations 
Director Payne spoke on holding and 
gaining public good will by handling 
the public correctly. The employees 
and officers also expressed their opin- 
ions and ideas from the floor. The 
interest aroused was considerable, 


auguring well for the program in the 
future. Similar meetings are being 
planned by local groups elsewhere in 
the state. 

The dividing line between what the 
public relations office terms Bank 
Information and what it terms Bank 
Assistance cannot, by its very nature, 
be a sharp, clear boundary. The 
Meriden May meeting, for instance, 
falls in both classifications. So do 
many of the other public relations 
activities; duplication is unavoidable. 

The bank assistance falls. into six 
subheads: (a) Employee relations 
and training; (b) Advertising; (c) 
Handbooks; (d) Public information; 
(e) Employee information; and, (f) 
Bank visits. 


(CONCERN with the employee rela- 

tions aspect is based upon recogni- 
tion that good public relations must 
start inside the bank. This point has 
been restated so many times in Con- 
necticut during the past year that it is 
now pretty generally accepted. The 
public relations office has copies of an 
A. B. A. employee training film which 
the director uses in talks before bank 
officer groups to sell the idea and help 
them set up training programs of their 
own. This film also is lent for use by 
smaller banks in training their em- 
ployees. 

The largest bank in Connecticut, 
the Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Company, owns a copy of this film 
and currently is using it to train more 
than a dozen separate classes of all 
employees and officers. Each class 
contains about 20 people and holds a 
series of six sessions. All conference 
leaders are employees, not officers of 
the bank. 

This bank finds that its program 
already is bearing fruit, in the form of 
constructive suggestions received from 
individual staff members and in a 
general awareness of public relations 
that has developed in the bank. This 
bank has a good many country bank 
correspondents in the state; it now 
offers to train representatives of these 
banks as conference leaders, who then 
can conduct the same course in their 
own institutions or in neighborhood 
groups, using either the C..B. A.’sor the 
Hartford National’s print of the film. 

Many other banks in the state have 
undertaken employee training pro- 
grams since the public relations pro- 
gram got going. At a guess, between 
33 per cent and 50 per cent of all of the 
participating banks have made some 
passes in this direction, and about half 
a dozen are all set with thorough pro- 
grams to undertake next autumn. 

Group projects, primarily for smaller 
banks in rural areas, are now being 
planned. It seems likely that several 
courses of three or four sessions, with 
50 to 60 employees from perhaps half 
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a dozen banks in each, will be carrying 
on after the summer vacation season. 

The public relations office has also 
been called into consultation by several 
banks to help solve personnel prob- 
lems. Most of these have been small 
institutions in search of a training 
program, but the list also includes a 
few big ones. Goal of the public rela- 
tions office is to guide them to a sound 
long-range employee relations program 
rather than any quick, spectacular 
measures. 

Advertising activities of the public 
relations program have been confined 
to public relations subjects, except in 
instances of individual consultation. 
Outstanding as a good will builder 
was the anti-inflation series of four 
advertisements already referred to. 
A total of 56 commercial banks used 
this series either individually or in 
community ecollaborations, and were 
joined by 15 mutual savings banks, 
and three savings and loan associations. 
Banks have been urged through pub- 
lic relations bulletins to bear down 
upon such points as emphasizing that 
FDIC insurance is paid for by con- 
tributions from the banks, not from 
the U. S. Treasury. 

A booklet on bank news and pub- 
licity was prepared by the staff. En- 
titled ‘‘Good News,” it was distributed 
to all banks. Many of these report 
that by using the methods explained 
they have greatly improved local news- 
paper coverage of banking in general 
and of their institutions in particular. 

For public information to be used 
as direct mail pieces the committee 
now has in preparation and will pub- 
lish for September distribution a 
series of six 12-page, two-color book- 
lets on, “How Does a Bank Work.” 
Three units cover commercial banking, 
three cover trust department activi- 
ties. Banks can get these in quanti- 
ties at low cost, imprinted with the 
bank name. 

This spring the committee published 
two bulletins for bank employees, 
“Rx for Good Relations.”” These were 
offered for banks to distribute to em- 
ployees, and are built around customer 
relations messages in cartoon form. 


yisits by the public relations direc- 

tor to individual banks have helped 
to spread the public relations gospel 
as only personal evangelism can spread 
it. This at the same time has per- 
mitted consultation on the individual 
problems of these institutions, as well 
as familiarizing him with problems of 
public relations as they exist in the 
field. 

Space limitations preclude detailed 
explanation of all the public relations 
activities now under way in Connecti- 
cut under the aegis of the C. B. A. 
Subjects which the public relations 
office has handled in greater or less 
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detail include: the importance and 
techniques of annual reports; new busi- 
ness promotion, predicated on’ the 
findings of all opinion surveys that 
bank customers have better public 
relations attitudes than non-customers, 
and therefore that the way to make 
a friend is to get his business; why 
people do business with a particular 
bank; how to handle problems arising 
from Saturday closing; cashing in on 
the public relations possibilities of an 
anniversary; and, dozens of others. 

Members of the Connecticut public 
relations committee emphasize that 
results from any such program are 
difficult to evaluate, particularly after 
the lapse of only one year from raising 
the money—and only eight months 
from the first activity directed at pub- 
lic relations. They also point out 
that as the first of the country’s 
associations of commercial banks to 
undertake this type of comprehensive 
public relations program, they have 
had to beat their own path through an 
unmapped wilderness. The experiences 
of the past months, they feel sure, will 
prove of great value during the second 
year to make the program still more 
effective. 

Specific results, still in the relatively 
early or formative stages, may be 
detected throughout Connecticut. 


These range from the personnel train- 
ing programs described above, through 
the joint advertising and personnel 
programs in several communities, 
through the state-wide school age 
education project now functioning, all 
the way to perceptibly improved news 
coverage of banks and banking by 
local newspapers who after all these 
years are getting informed co-operation 
from their local financial institutions. 

At a recent meeting of bank presi- 
dents held in one of the larger Con- 
necticut cities, Chairman Spencer asked 
for a frank answer to two questions: 
(1) How valuable has the public rela- 
tions program been to your bank? 
(2) How do you appraise its value to 
the banks of the state? 

The answers were all of the same 
general tenor. To No. 1 each of these 
bankers said that during the past year 
there has grown up in his institution 
an interest in and awareness of public 
relations such as never before existed 
there. Among the officers of these 
banks has developed a_ recognition 
that every policy and every standard 
practice established by the bank has 
public relations aspects which deserve 
serious consideration before making 
the decision that sets up the policy or 
practice. There has grown up among 
their employees and officers an eager- 
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ness to employ every policy or practice 
to better the standing of the bank 
itself and of banking in general. 

To No. 2 the answers were to the 
effect that for years Connecticut 
bankers had talked wistfully about 
public relations as something they 
really should do something about, but 
almost nothing was ever done indi- 
vidually, and absolutely nothing was 
done collectively. Now that the pub- 
lic relations program is really in being, 
they experience a constant stimulation 
to do something about their public 
relations problems. They now have a 
kit of tools to use, and expert advice 
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on how to use them. So, throughout 
the state, constructive work is being 
done —and the results cannot be kept 
from bringing great value to all banks 
in Connecticut. 

Future plans look principally to 
continuation of the first year’s pro- 
gram on an identical assessment spread 
upon the participating banks. The 
program of this second year can, and 
will, be pointed to more effective use 
in consequence of what was learned 
during 1947-48. <A few specific proj- 
ects are now on the drawing board, 
or not even that far toward comple- 
tion, but are definitely slated to go 
through. 

But these are, essentially continu- 
ations and extensions of previously 
existing programs. One of these is a 
continuing study of bank salary and 
personnel practices, to succeed the 
one-time assignment now being suc- 
cessfully completed by a committee: 
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FORMS AND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


capital, eye-ease green for earnings 
and profits, and pink for expenses and 
losses. Credits are in general printed 
in black ink, debits in red ink. This is 
helpful at each end of the line. 

If this description and explanation 
of our general ledger and Daily State- 
ment systems is clear, let us now go 
to the other end of the bank’s daily 
routine and see how the same general 
approach is used in the teller’s day’s 
work. As could be surmised from the 
statement of our philosophy at the 
outset of this article, we use teller’s 
machines at all of our paying-receiving 
windows. This, of course, is one of 
the principal reasons why we under- 
took to tie the bank’s accounting 
together mechanically just as any 
bank’s books necessarily are tied 
together mathematically. When the 
mechanical tie-in is brought up to a 
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this would undertake more detailed 
salary studies within particular bank 
departments. Another project as yet 
little more than a gleam in the com- 
mittee’s eye is to publish a periodic 
bulletin for bank employees, to be 
supplied to banks without charge. 

But today’s committee is worrying 
very little about what to occupy itself 
with in future. There is plenty right 
now to keep busy with, and there is a 
backlog of jobs to be completed and 
ideas to be whipped into project form 
as soon as some of the more pressing 
present jobs get cleared away. 

From experience of the past year it 
seems a safe guess there always will 
be more jobs of urgent importance 
awaiting attention than the committee 
and its full-time staff can possibly 
handle. As long as that situation 
persists, anybody would rate the 
Connecticut public relations program 
a success. 
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PROCEDURES 


level of perfection somewhere nearly 
approaching the mathematical per- 
fection which every well-managed bank 
insists upon, the mathematical perfec- 
tion follows painlessly and effortlessly. 

Our aim in setting up our teller’s 
system was not to up-end the system 
recommended by the makers of the 
machinery, but rather to adapt this 
system to our ideal of foolproofing all 
the bank’s paper work. Our deposit 
ticket is entirely conventional, with 
numbered lines at the left kept open 
for the machine entries of each item 
deposited. Our deposit receipt is like- 
wise conventional, with the single 
exception that the lower left-hand 
corner is clipped off. 

Let me digress for a moment to 
explain one of our little techniques of 
designing forms. We analyzed our 
errors, you will recall, and found that 
practically all differences come from 
entries made in the wrong place or 
else from entries not made at all. 
We therefore undertake to code our 
forms in some unmistakable way so 
that those which should go to the 
same destination—say the proof de- 
partment, or the general ledger —bear 
a family resemblance. Those which 
are made out in pairs are marked 
identically and are physically joined 
so that whoever makes out the one 
ticket is compelled to make out the 
other of the pair. (Just the other day, 
visiting another bank which uses 
much the same machinery as our bank 
but without our system, I saw a long 
search for a difference which was 
eventually found as an extra entry — 
the note teller had made out one of a 
pair of offsetting tickets, was inter- 
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rupted by a customer at the window, 
then made out two tickets because he 
forgot that he had already made out 
one. This could not happen where 
the two tickets are printed as a perfo- 
rated pair instead of as loose items.) 

Our deposit receipt is made with 
the clipped lower left corner because 
this is the family marking of teller 
tickets. Also, a corner clipped at one 
end of a perforated line between two 
tickets greatly facilitates separating 
these tickets, later, without tearing 
the paper irregularly. 

Three teller ticket forms, two of 
them in pairs, are shown on page 26. 
The batch total cash paid out ticket 
carries foolproof instructions on the 
face. The original directs: “Proof 
Department —credit teller.””. The dup- 
licate reads: ‘‘Teller’s Copy —debit.” 
Both copies carry a large figure, the 
teller’s number, in upper right corner. 

Any banker knows that it takes an 
experienced teller to keep his records 
straight on the transactions where a 
depositor deposits a check and wants 
to take part of it in cash. To guard 
against errors here, we have a double 
ticket marked “‘Cash Paid Out that 
reduced the original total shown on 
the deposit ticket.”” The original is 
marked: ‘“Teller—forward this copy 
to proof department with deposit 
tickets. Proof Department —credit 
teller.’ The duplicate is marked: 
‘“‘Teller—forward this copy to proof 
department with cashed checks. Proof 
Department—DEBIT teller.” The 
word “debit” is doubly underlined 
with two heavy bars so that it could 
not be missed, it could be read from 
across the room. As yet, we have not 
caught an error on such a transaction 
since we put this system into effect. 


NOTHER troublesome transaction 

is the one where one teller runs out 
of quarters or $20 bills and gets a new 
supply from his neighbor. We keep 
this straight by using a form printed 
on both sides. The teller who pays 
over the cash must obtain one of these 
tickets from the teller who receives 
the cash. The receiving teller makes 
a machine entry of the transaction on 
the side headed “Cash Received from 
another teller’; this side carries the 
instruction, ‘Proof Department — 
debit teller, cash-in bin.” 

The paying teller accepts this receipt 
and makes a machine entry on his 
side of the form. The form instructs 
him, ‘‘Paying teller —forward this copy 
to proof department with cashed 
checks.’ The further instruction is 
printed here, ‘‘Proof Department — 
see other side” (with an arrow point- 
ing unmistakably off the paper as a 
reminder to look on the other side). 
Here again, we have yet to encounter 
our first error since the system was 
installed. 
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The teller proof and check teller 
proof forms include many of the forms 
of foolproofing previously explained. 
Also they carry still another idea of 
which we are proud because it works 
well. Our study of common errors 
showed that many were entries of 
credits as debits, or the reverse. We 
now block out the credit space if the 
entry should always be a debit, or 
the other way around. On the check 
teller proof (page 26), for example, 
note that on Line 1, individual deposits 
(on-us checks), a space is left open 
under Debit but is starred out under 
Credit. On Line 2, individual deposits 
(deposits), the Debit column is made 
unusable. Lines 3 and 4 have the 
Credit space blanked out. On note 
teller proof sheets, with more complex 
transactions to record, many more 
spaces are blocked out than on the 
check teller proof. 


The check teller proof sheet carries 
full instructions for handling each 
entry. And each item on this sheet 
which the general bookkeeper must 
post to the general ledger carries an 
asterisk so that it cannot be over- 
looked and so that no other items will 
be entered in error. 

The set of tickets superimposed on 
the proof sheets reproduced on page 26 
is almost self-explanatory to anyone 
who has grasped the previous explana- 
tions of forms used in our system. 
These forms, made out by the general 
bookkeeper from the various tellers’ 
proofs, have their upper right corners 
clipped off. Note the space for writ- 
ing in general ledger account numbers. 
At this stage, the transactions are 
relatively complex. The instructions 
are accordingly fuller. Two particu- 
larly tricky entries are those for Line 42 
of the Daily Statement, cash items 
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from the check teller proof sheet. 
Behind each of these instructions we 
put “Watch This,” as a reminder to 
the general bookkeeper that errors are 
prone to creep in at this point. Hap- 
pily, none have been experienced up 
to the moment of writing this article. 

We believe that the set of tickets 
shown on page 25 are particularly 
interesting. Three of these are in 
pairs, and are of the type where the 
entries on the two parts should be 
identical. Note that each of these 
pairs requiring identical or offsetting 
entries carries its own symbol on both 
parts: one a star, one a triangle, one 
a flower. At the point where the 
ticket originates, the employee is 
reminded by this symbol that two 
tickets constitute the set and that the 
entries must be identical. 


ALL of these tickets are longhand 

operations. Note that all of them are 
preprinted with all particulars so that 
the originator need insert only the 
figures, date, and identifying initials 
for maker and approver. Each pair 
has the debit section printed in red 
ink, the credit section in black; this 
makes more costly printing, but saves 
working time. While it cannot be 
shown in the illustration, the colors 
of paper of these forms conform to the 
color code previously outlined. 
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Another device that we use for 
purposes of foolproofing our forms is 
seen on the Bookkeeper’s Missort 
Sheet and the Bookkeeper’s Proof 
Sheet (page 27). The missort sheet 
is made out by each bookkeeper accord- 
ing to the missorts which she receives 
and gives to the right girl during the 
working day. She holds the form 
until her day’s sorting is completed, 
then posts it to the bookkeeping 
department proof sheet. Note that 
the columns into which she distributes 
the missorts by ledger numbers are 
spaced on the sheet precisely as are 
the columns to which later she must 
post these on the bookkeeping depart- 
ment proof sheet. This greatly re- 
duces the probabilities of her posting 
a missort to the wrong column on the 
proof sheet and thus creating an error 
which leads to a difference. Here, 
again, no differences have arisen since 
the system was installed. 

These forms were not the result of 
the author locking himself in a room 
and emerging with the perfected sys- 
tem. Each form was shown to every 
clerk and teller in the bank before it 
was considered correct. If any objec- 
tion was made, this received careful 
consideration and the form was gener- 
ally altered to meet the objection. 
Even more important were the ques- 
tions asked; if anyone asked a ques- 
tion which the form did not already 
answer, the instructions or notes on 
the form were so changed that the 
question was taken care of. We were 
particularly helped by the questions 
of the least experienced people in the 
bank, because the purpose of the 
revision was to make the forms under- 
standable and error proof at the hand 
of even the greenest clerk. 

Also, we did not ram our new system 
down the staff’s collective throat. We 
did our best to sell it to them, both 
the machines and the forms. If the 
clerk did not want it, we did not 
insist. After all, 1 am not the one 
who runs the machines or fills out the 
forms, and if the person who actually 
will work with it does not desire the 
innovation, it is most unlikely to func- 
tion satisfactorily. As it worked out, 
enough of our people wanted these 
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helps so that we were able to get a 
good start with each innovation; 
shortly after, as the more conservative 
staff members saw these in action, 
they came around asking for the same 
thing. The introduction of teller’s 
machines, .for example, made it so 
easy to close up and balance out that 
the persons using the machines get 
through and leave the bank 20 or 30 
minutes after the doors close. . Few 
clerks can watch their neighbors finish- 
ing early without desiring to join this 
group. Hence the objections were 
relatively simple to overcome. 

The secret, of course, is that the 
machinery and the new systems have 
made every individual machine and 
every job pretty much independent of 
all others. Elimination of errors has 
eliminated the traditional cause of 
friction between clerks who are kept 
later than usual because one of the 
group has made an error and the rest 
have to stay around and hunt for it. 


HE system is now, six months 

since its completion, operating so 
that everybody knows what he is doing. 
The people themselves are _inter- 
changeable between jobs. Two or 
more people can handle each job in the 
bank. And the fact that we created 
a competent general ledger bookkeeper 
in a week’s training is evidence that 
even an unexpected epidemic of ab- 
sence is unlikely to throw us into 
serious inconvenience. 

We keep in our bookkeeping depart- 
ment two exhibits which were origi- 
nally used to train the staff in the 
use of the new system. Now we have 
these on the wall so that any new 
employee can be shown how they work, 
and so that any old employee can 
refresh his memory by having a look. 
One is a complete set of the forms in 
use, complete with entries which tie 
together and can be followed through. 
The other is a panel showing the flow 
of work through the proof department, 
complete with partial forms and even 
a diagram of the keys on the proof 
machine so that any intelligent clerk 
could, if necessary, take over the job 
of proof clerk by following this flow 
chart step by step. 
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TRANSIT LETTER PLAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


The element of public relations enters 
into the picture, however, and presents 
a problem. Here we believe that our 
cash letter gives us an advantage, 
particularly in any case where the 
charge back presents any question 
that is open to dispute. 

Since the insurance has been in 


force in our bank, we have had two 
instances of checks lost where we 
could not obtain duplicates. In both 
cases, we were able to identify our 
customers but they were unable to 
determine the sources of the checks. 
We, therefore, filed claims for recovery 
and were promptly paid by the insur- 
ance company with no loss to our cus- 
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tomers and without losing their good 
will. As a matter of fact, the incidents 
strengthened customer friendship. 
The dollar results of our program 
have been very pleasing. We estimate 
that the increased earnings resulting 
from our “defensive accounting” plan, 
after subtracting the cost of cash 


¢ 


letter insurance, are $6,000 a year. 

We believe that banking involves 
varying degrees of risk in all its func- 
tions and that we have a responsibility 
to customers and shareholders to build 
our bank through: earnings as well as 
through other factors of conservative 
management. 
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DIRECTOR §CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


knew the cottage had been sold for a 
camp since the light was abandoned.” 

John’s face had turned white. ‘Mr. 
Clutchbill, don’t go alone!”’ 

“IT plan to take Cal Bannister. 
He'll have to drive me.” 

“T’m going to turn in an alarm.” 

“Don’t do it!” barked Mr. Clutch- 
bill. ‘‘No ring of men could ever get 
into that place. It’s a wilderness of 
glens with a mean, twisting cart path 
between rocks and crazy old pines 
clear to the deadhead on the cliff 
where the old lighthouse hangs high 
over the water. Give me the bills. 
Wish I could save them somehow for 
Ferdy.”’ 

A few moments later John placed in 
Mr. Clutchbill’s bony old hand a 
tightly strapped package of $1,000 
in 20’s. 

“Don’t worry, John.” The old 
director straightened up, his gray eyes 
cool, scheming and steady. ‘“Ferdy 
is going to have everything this bank 
has got. He’s relying on us. There’s 
a hope in his heart. For forty years 
he’s reached out for our old doorknob 
and found it comforting. John, trust 
in the men who run a bank is its most 
golden asset. I’m going to meet 
Ferdy, somehow, at Rattlers Rock.” 

A short, hurried walk down a village 
street brought Mr. Clutchbill to the 
weather-beaten cottage of his crony, 
Cal Bannister. As usual, he sought 
out the broad sunny doorway of the 
woodshed, and ran into Cal bent over 
a pickerel spoon on which he was 
lovingly painting a red and yellow 
skull and crossbones. 

“Hello, Aaron, ain’t that a killer?’’ 
he smiled holding up the spoon. 

“Cal, we’ve got a job ahead, and a 
mean one. I’m certain something has 
happened to Ferdy Amey.” 

“What! you mean he’s drowned? 
He’s over fishing on the lake.” Mr. 
Bannister dropped the spoon and 
stood with mouth open. 

“He’s in the old lighthouse on 
Rattlers Rock. He telephoned from 
there. I could read fright right in his 
voice. I’m certain someone had a gun 
on him when he made that call. He’s 
asking for $1,000. I’ve got it right 
here, Cal.” Mr. Clutchbill tapped his 
breast pocket. ‘I’m convinced I’m 
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taking it into a hornets’ nest, and that 
it is ransom money. We’ve got to go 
by that little twisting road between 
the rocks. That was the orders. Eh, 
Cal, you’ll take me, won’t you?” 

*“Good lord! Of course, I’m coming 
and so’s my old 10-gauge shotgun 
coming.” 

‘Wish we could somehow save that 
$1,000 for Ferdy,’”? muttered the old 
director, his eyes darting about the 
shadowy woodshed. 

Suddenly Mr. Clutchbill reared back 
with outthrust goatee. ‘Look out!” 
he shouted. 

A small black animal with two 
white stripes over its back had walked 
from behind a woodpile and was grimly 
headed for the old director. 


CAL whipped his head around. “Oh, 

huh, calm yourself, Aaron, it’s only 
Petunia, my tame polecat. She’s just 
as sweet as a lily since Doc Averill 
altered her.” 

“But . . . but,” sputtered Mr. 
Clutchbill, ‘“‘she holds her tail so all- 
fired high and warlike.” 

“She won’t have it no other way,” 
comforted Cal. ‘“‘Never seen a cuter 
pet, and friendly. She'll always walk 
right over to a stranger to get petted.” 

Slowly Mr. Clutchbill’s hand crept 
to his gray goatee. With a new light 
in his eye he kept staring at the little 
pet skunk. 

“Cal, I want... I’m going to take 
Petunia to Rattlers Rock. You got 
an innocent-looking old valise that 
would hold Petunia and $1,000 in 


greenbacks?”’ 
“There’s Amelia’s wicker lunch 
basket. It’s got an air hole on top.” 


“Just the thing. 
get going.” 

There was little said on that sixty- 
mile ride out of Ferndale valley and 
over the mountains to the lake, since 
both men knew that if they attempted 
a stealthly approach to the lighthouse 
by landing in a skiff at the bottom of 
the cliff they would soon freeze in 
their tracks at the sudden stinging 
dry hum of a rattlesnake, for the ledge 
was infested with six-footers. Only 
one way was open to them; the twist- 
ing cart path from the west, one of the 
wildest dens in the region. 

It was nearing noon when they 
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Proved System Improves Service, 
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time in half . . . doubles your check- 
cashing capacity . . . lets you do five 
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crossed the lake on a ferry and could 
see to the south the gray wrinkled 
face of Rattlers Rock standing against 
the sky. On a northern spur of the 
gray cliff three peculiar black objects 
in darker rock lifted their heads in the 
form of coiled serpents; a strange 
placard by Nature’s own hand, for, 
seemingly, the Maker of the Universe 
had placed them there as a warning. 
As though beguiling a traveler, the 
narrow lake road on the western shore 
ran past pleasant meadows, then it 
forked, dipped, climbed again, and 
suddenly plunged into the labyrinth 
of The Palisades. 

Grotesque, jagged rocks looked down 
on the car’s roof on either hand. The 
turns were so tight the car barely 
scraped between the rock walls. 

““We’re almost there. Watch for a 
hidden car behind some rock,” mut- 
tered Mr. Clutchbill. 

There was none. The lighthouse 
keeper’s cottage sprang into sight on 
its crown of rock. Beside it, over- 
looking a clump of cedars, rose the 
stubby stone light tower, now aban- 
doned. From it thrilling, dizzy dis- 
tances shot out over vast reaches of 
the great inland sea. 


THe car came to a stop twenty-five 
yards from the steep steps of the 
lighthouse keeper’s cottage. The 
weathered window shutters stood ajar. 

“Hm’f! no one...” 

Suddenly the door swung back, 
revealing a stocky man in the rough 
garb of a lake fisherman. A husky 
voice forced into pleasantness said: 

“Mr Clutchbill?” _ 

“Yes,” answered the old director 
getting slowly to the ground. 


“Come right in. Mr. Amey is anx- 
ious to see you alone.” 

Mr. Clutchbill lifted out the little 
valiselike -lunch basket with a care 
that spoke of a bundled $1,000 in 
bank notes within. 

“Here goes, Cal.’’ muttered the old 
director on a low breath. “I don’t 
know what'll happen. Have your gun 
handy the moment that door closes 
on me.” 

Mr. Clutchbill bowed awkwardly on 
the top step. “Cute camp here. So 
Ferdy’s buying it.” 

The man nodded. ‘“‘My name’s 
Hopper. Glad to see you. To the 
left when you step in.” 

Mr. Clutchbill entered a small room. 
Instantly his eyes fell on Ferdy who 
was struggling up from a chair in a 
corner. 

“‘Hello, Ferd... !”’ 

The door slammed shut. “You 
brought the $1,000?’ came a husky 
voice. 

Mr. Clutchbill turned abruptly, 
stared a moment, nodded, then made 
his way with his little wicker valise 
around a center table and settled 
slowly into a chair. 

‘Hard to see in here,” 
plained. 
light?” 

The husky Mr. Hopper moved to a 
window and leaned forward to push 
out a shutter. 

Suddenly Mr. Clutchbill felt a frag- 
ment of paper thrust into his hand. 
He gave it an instant scrutiny. “IT’S 
RANSOM!” looked up at him in 
bold capitals. He had time for a 
lightning glance of understanding at 
Ferdy before the man turned back 
from the window. 
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ohnny Appleseed 


One hundred and fifty years ago Johnny Appleseed, the 
roving minister, went through the country, preaching the 
gospel and scattering apple seeds. 
has made apples the country’s largest fruit crop. 


One hundred and fifty years ago people used to keep their 
money in atrunk. Today they deposit it with us where 
they know it is perfectly safe. 
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“Eh, were you wishing me to help 
you with any papers?” said the old 
director opening the wicker valise, 
slid between his feet under the table. 

“No papers, just the $1,000 in bank 
notes,” came in a grim voice from 
Mr. Hopper as he stepped smoothly 
across to a position in front of the door. 

‘“Hm-m, eh, well, Ferdy, if it is 
your wish,” nodded Mr. Clutchbill 
as he felt a soft inquiring ball of fur 
crawl past his legs under the table. 
“T, eh, have them here in my valise.” 
The old director bent his head and 
began pawing at his feet. 

“Look out-t-t-t! !’ 


THE sudden yell had welled out of 

Ferdinand Amey’s throat. He had 
sprung to his feet. 

Mr. Clutchbill jerked up his head 
and stared around. 

“Great heavens! Watch out! !” 
Quicker than light Mr. Clutchbill held 
an arm over his eyes and backed 
blindly into Ferdy. 

The man by the door stood petrified, 
staring with protruding eyes at a small 
black animal with upraised, quivering 
tail gaily walking straight toward him. 

Of a sudden Mr. Clutchbill yanked 
an old cloth spread from the table and 
covered his head. ‘“‘Duck, Ferdy!’ 
he yelled from a muffled throat, “‘it’s 
awful in your.eyes!” 

Petunia’s upright tail quivered warn- 
ingly. She examined pleasantly again 
her new friend at the door, now frozen 
and speechless. She ambled briskly 
forward. 

Mr. Hopper’s chin began creeping 
up under his nose. With blinding 
speed his arm darted to the doorknob. 
The door spun open. For a split 
second the opening was blurred as he 
shot through. 

From outside there came a _ blast 
that jarred the house. 

“It’s Cal! Come, Ferdy!’ Mr. 
Clutchbill gathered up Petunia with 
one arm and the wicker valise with 
the other. In a moment they were 
leaning out of the cottage door. 

“Did you wing him, Cal?’ hollered 
the old director through Petunia’s 
tail which was gently dusting off his 
goatee. 

**My wing shooting is getting awful,” 
complained Mr. Bannister hurrying 
over to the steps now spattered with 
bird shot. 

Far down the ledge came a clatter 
among the stones. 

“Looks like we’ve made $1,000, 
Ferdy.” 

Ferdy reached out a hand and 
touched Mr. Clutchbill’s sleeve. 
“Aaron, it’s been an awful ordeal. 
I’ll never forget it, nor—nor the old 
bank.” 

Mr. Clutchbill smiled. ‘The Fern- 
dale National is run to help folks, 
Ferdy, profit or no profit.” 
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They shift at midnight 


Long after the regular banking day is over, the 
lights still burn in our Transit Department. A staff 
is on duty all night, for the Department operates 
24 hours a day — clearing transit items with speed 
and efficiency. 

Our Correspondent Banks find this service espe- 
cially helpful — particularly the speed of our check 
collections. We are one of the nation’s largest 


18 OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA 








users of air mail for check collection purposes. 

All of the services-we offer Correspondents — and 
the list is a complete one — are given in a friendly, 
personalized way. If you'd like to know more about 
them, drop us a line at our 15th and Chestnut Streets 
office. Or stop in for a visit when you're in town. 
We'll be glad to sit down informally and talk over 
the ways we can help you. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The practical advantages of faster, more con- 
venient banking are underscored when whole 
communities make the change to Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s Machines. 


In the Norristown-Bridgeport (Pa.) community, 
for example, all five member banks of the Norris- 
town Clearing House Association instituted regis- 
tered deposit receipts with Burroughs Commer- 
cial Teller’s Machines on the same day. 


More than 1200 banks, serving millions of 
people, have realized the good will that accrues 
when neat, legible, registered deposit receipts 
replace outmoded passbooks. Your community, 
also, will welcome the improvement in customer 
service that Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 
Machines make possible. 


Ask your Burroughs representative to give 
you the complete story on users’ experience. 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs¢y 


